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FOREWORD 


Dr. Zachariah’s thesis on Industrial Relations which 
the Bombay University has approved for the degree of 
Ph.D. is an excellent study of the subject and is a clear 
and interesting presentation of the problems involved 
and the attempts made to meet them. 

The rapid advance of democratic ideas in India since 
the attainment of Independence and the urgent need 
for increased industrial production have created a new 
awareness in the country of the importance of good in¬ 
dustrial relations. While much has been done by the 
Government as well as by employers to provide better 
conditions of work and to promote greater harmony, 
the problem still remains fundamentally one of human 
relations. A desire for due recognition of the worth of 
human personality and an instinctive craving for 
human fellowship continue to be the basic factors 
governing the problem. Such experience as I have 
had of labour matters in large industries makes me think 
that there is hardly any conflict of importance between 
labour and management so intractable that it will not 
respond to an honest human approach. 

Dr. Zachariah does well to stress this point ; and if 
I may sum up the underlying trend of his thesis, it is 
that while Governmental machinery and welfare orga¬ 
nizations play an important part in industrial relations, 
we shall do well not to forget that the individual worker 
is a human being with emotional and spiritual impulses 
and that if we are so short-sighted as to bestow on their 
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satisfaction less care and attention than on the main¬ 
tenance of plant and machinery, we do so at our peril. 


John Matthai 



23rd November, 1951 



PREFACE 


This thesis is the result of prolonged study and research 
in employment relationships. It surveys the factors affecting 
industrial relations, examines the causes and manifestations 
of industrial disharmony, appraises the efforts of the State 
and the employers to establish industrial peace, and explores 
the possibility of an enduring harmony in the industrial realm. 

Industrial relations is a complex problem of organic char¬ 
acter and is not always amenable to mechanical approach. 
The human factor counts a lot here and human understand¬ 
ing must be the main plank of approach to the problem of 
industrial relations. This is the principal point which the 
author tries to emphasize. Harmonious industrial relations 
can be a powerful stimulus to output and so no country, 

much less ours, can afford to overlook the factors that lead 
to frequent industrial conflicts. 


good deal of the findings of this study is based on a 
sample survey of manufacturing undertakings in Bombay, 
which served to supplement published information. That 
the sample survey was confined to Bombay would not limit 
t e value of the findings inasmuch as the difference in the 
character of industrial relations between Bombay and other 
centres in India was only in degree and not in kind. The 
employers responded to the inquiry in varying degrees 
There were several employers who did their best to furnish 
adequate and reliable data. At the opposite extreme, mis- 

d!Tf ° r m empl0yCrS made ic ^Possible to collect 
com eir organizations. A more sympathetic and co- 

hSn fr e ° n the part ° f the industria] ists Will prove 
g ly helpful m carrying out such research studies which 



are bound to be of benefit even from the narrow point of 
view of the industrialist, no less than from the larger human 
point of view which can be ignored only at our peril in the 
words of Dr. John Matthai. 


17th August 1953 


C. N. Vakil 
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The Problem in Perspective 


T HE COnflicts at P r «ent characterizing the relations 
lcn J* ", , empI ° yerS 3nd cm P>°yees constitute one of the 

- s a nd aspirations of ^ ^ ™ J* 

drantr:::;;, a : d d sv the n* z 

a thwarting of he tTt ^ COntributed to 

£ 2 '""r bCtW ' en A ' “Hi™ anS 

harmonious In thu fy"! n r '' a,i ° nS an V thi "g b “t 
the historical backuZd ‘f' J" k ? shal1 hriefly discuss 

tions, the important phases of the P, ° ! ™ of ’"dustrial rela- 

socio-scientific approach to it. P '° ba " d the muI,i P le 

A Short Historical Retrospect 

aZ^C^ rda ’™ ™' d « 

,n g another. As the years roHeTh^ StartCd employ ' 

accelerated importance Th u ^ problem assumed 

history, the character^f , 7^ tbe “tire period of 
changing, surely, if slowly^F?™ 1 ^ relationshl P h as been 
from serfdom to master .J' i * . 3Verjr . t0 serfdom > and 

thc ch ara C ter of employmenT^atLTlT'T ^ 

The introduction of th. ^ ^ profound - 

on ° f the factor y system of manufacture 
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marked yet another stage in the development of employment 
relations. The growth of big factories required a large-scale 
shift of population to the new industrial towns. The growth 
of industrial towns was fatal to the system of “ caste and 
status.” The age of caste and status came to a virtual end in 
the industrial cities as a result of the dynamism in economic 
relationships introduced by the industrial revolution. Conse¬ 
quently, the old master-servant relations gave place to an 
improved version of the same thing, called employer-employee 
relations. 

The revolutionized economic system gave the industrial 
worker opportunities to change his occupation, if he liked, or 
to seek employment under a different employer. The mobil¬ 
ity of labour, which was so difficult in the days of status, 
became relatively very easy. The freedom to change the 
employer, which the industrial worker achieved, marked a 
great landmark in the development of industrial relations. 
Yet, it was through labour mobility that the lobour problem 
first became significantly manifest. 

To attract and retain the right type of workers was the 
first big labour problem for the industrialist in India. He 
“ solved ” this with the jobber system. The jobber, muk- 
kadam, or sardar—call him what you like—became the chief 
figure in labour market operations. The jobber was the 
specialist in labour recruitment who knew how to tap labour 
supply from the rural and semi-rural areas. He was partic¬ 
ularly indispensable in times of uncertain labour supply. 
Moreover, he was the specialist in labour management too. 
Nobody could manage the workers he recruited better than 
he, for he knew their native language and he could under¬ 
stand their problems better than anyone else. His indispens- 
ability gave him wide powers to handle labour as he liked 
The powers and responsibilities of the jobber in the late 
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nineteenth century were in fact very much more than those 
of the personnel executive of today. 

Despite the autonomy enjoyed by the jobber, he was after 
all the agent of the employer to whom he was finally respon- 
si e. The employer had the power to change the jobber‘and 
to ictate the terms and conditions of employment. The 
jobber himself hailed from the working class, or to be more 
precise, from the upper-lower class. He had little of educa¬ 
tion and unfortunately did not even show much of civic 
sense or possess integrity of character. He did not have any 

feeling of social responsibility, nor did he possess abilities to 
effect amelioration of labour conditions. 

The entrepreneur too did not worry about labour conditions 

as long as the production process continued without hin- 

rance. He did not have any profound insight into labour 

pro ems md little did he realize that the social phenomena 

of high labour turnover, frequent absences from work, and 

poor productive efficiency, were all covert manifestations of 
industrial dissatisfaction and disharmony. 

T>H the beginning of the First World War, employer 

employee relations in Indian industry continued t becharac” 
tenzed by silent industrial nnrw ti •. • c ' 

superficial observers as the “ nl '1 a ^ 'V' S lnter P reteci ty 
fie masses. However, the First World War brought in 

1 3 SCncs of chan g es of far-reaching consequences' The 
inauguration of trade unionism in India in T H 

general awakening of the industrial proletariat resulted 2 

uZZTf™ ^ Mo^er 

influence Z tl ,h ' I»d .« 

A phrase first coined hv P c"T 7 ---— ■ 

Secretary of State for India* (W 3 former British 

industrial Worker in India, p. 37 d by R Slllva Rm) - The 
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and grit to oppose established authority. Furthermore, several 
other prominent national leaders like Jawaharlal Nehru, 
Subhas Chandra Bose, and Vallabhbhai Patel were associated 
with the labour union movement. And the spread of dialecti¬ 
cal materialism provided an added impetus to the labour 
movement. All in all, the emergence of powerful labour 
unions, capable of exercising economic sanctions such as 
strikes, opened a new phase in employer-employee relations. 
The growth and development of labour organizations ren¬ 
dered the expression “ employer-employee relations ” inade¬ 
quate ; and hence the more pretentious term “ industrial 

relations.” 

Along with the growth of trade unionism, through the 
twenties and thirties, the freedom of industrial relations was 
gradually developing. During this period, phenomenal strides 
were made towards die collectivization of employment rela¬ 
tions, despite the portentous factions in the labour union 
camp. However, before the trade union movement could 
pass on from die juvenile stage to manhood and maturity, the 
Second World War broke out. In its efforts to mobilize the 
war potential, the British Indian Government held in abey¬ 
ance the hard-won freedom of industrial relations. This lost 
freedom has not yet been regained. 

The Two Phases of Industrial Relations 

Industrial relations fall under two heads : personnel rela¬ 
tions and labour relations. Though not strictly mutually ex¬ 
clusive, the two phases may be distinguished as follows. The 
subtle distinction between “ personnel ” and “ labour,” evolved 
by usage, is that personnel refers to individual workers, while 
labour refers to the collectivity of workers. The relation¬ 
ship between organized labour and employers is known as 
labour relations, and is the second phase of industrial rela¬ 
tions. The first phase of industrial relations is personnel 
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relations which used to be described earlier as employer- 

employee relations. Personnel relations are essentially on the 

individual level, while, on the contrary, labour relations are 
collective. 


Probably an illustration may help to clarify the distinc¬ 
tion between the two expressions in question. In December 
1949, an interesting incident took place in a public utility 
undertaking in Bombay. A supervisor, on a slight provoca¬ 
tion, beat a worker. On hearing about this incident an official 
of the workers union formally wrote to the management 
deploring this unfair treatment. When the chief engineer 
was informed of these developments, he called in the “ victim¬ 
ized " worker and made him say that the union officials 
had no business to interfere in die matter, as the worker 
never wanted the union to represent him.- Thus, the inter¬ 
vention of the union was cleverly short-circuited. This case is 
helpful to our understanding of the subtle difference between 


The conversation between the chief engineer and the worker 
is reproduced here. 

Chief Engineer: “I know you have been badly treated by 
the Supervisor. He was wrong in beating you. If you 
press the matter, we may take disciplinary action against 
the Supervisor. But when we do that, we will take ac¬ 
tion against you too, for your irresponsible absence from 
work on the 17 th.” 

Worker: “Sir, that’s a mistake. I won’t repeat” 

Chief Engineer: “O.K. You did one mistake. The Supervisor 

did another. We are ready to pardon both of you. Will 
you be satisfied ? ” 

Worker: “Yes, Sir.” 

Chief Engineer: “When this matter could be settled so easily 
why did you run un to the Union Secretary ? ” 

° r thrn "h N H Sir ’ u didn t ' He came t0 know of the incident 
through Hari who happened to be present there.” 

le Engineer: “ Anyhow you don’t want this matter to be 
taken up by the Union. Do you 9 ” 

Worker: “No, Sir.” 
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personnel relations and labour relations. The incident was 
really outside the pale of labour relations, for the attitude 
of the worker made all the difference. Nevertheless, when a 
union official effectively steps in, the matter becomes at once 
one of labour relations. 

The incident narrated above is suggestive of a significant 
trend in present-day industrial relations. Labour unions in¬ 
creasingly question managerial actions and authority. They 
emerge as the guardians of workers’ rights, although on many 
occasions their intervention is rendered ineffective. But, it is 
not always that the aggrieved worker yields to the manage¬ 
ment ; the individualized employer-employee relations some¬ 
times transform themselves into labour relations on a 
collective level. The growth of labour organizations and 
employer associations emphasizes die increasingly collectivized 
character of modern industrial relations. 

The trend towards collectivism does not render obsolescent 
the more basic inter-personal relationship between the worker 
and the management. The demerits inherent in the indivi¬ 
dualized relationships are what give rise to the tide of col¬ 
lectivism. Once the relations between the individual workers 
and the management are rehabilitated on a sound foundation, 
problems of labour relations would not be very formidable. 

The problems of personnel relations and labour relations 
are so much intertwined that one cannot be tackled effectively 
without tackling the other. Employers in India have rarely 
given adequate attention to the problems in personnel rela¬ 
tions or to their harmful repercussions. Attention was con¬ 
fined to die problems arising out of labour organization ; yet, 
their policy towards unions was not right generally. They 
were hostile to labour unions and they victimized the em¬ 
ployees who took prominent part in union activities. In doing 
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so, the employers, to speak metaphorically, were attempting 
to cure the symptom which they mistook for the disease. 

A Multiple Socio-scientific Approach 

The economic and non-economic factors effecting industrial 
relations deserve serious consideration. To help understand 
fully the causes of poor industrial relations and the manifesta¬ 
tions of industrial dissatisfaction and the ways and means 
of achieving industrial harmony, one has to develop a correct 
perspective by a multiple socio-scientific approach. Although 
the problem is basically one of economic relationships, its 
political, social, and psychological aspects deserve attention. 
The synthesizing of the different socio-scientific points of 

view is necessary to portray a complete picture of industrial 
relations. 

Let us take, for instance, a labour strike. It is fundamentally 
an economic weapon. It is a means of collective bargaining. 
The peculiar circumstances of the labour market make indi¬ 
vidual bargaining difficult. The unequal bargaining power 
of the employment-seeker, relative to that of the employer, 
puts the former at a strategic disadvantage. After accepting 
employment on the terms and conditions dictated by the 
employer, the workers, therefore, get together and bargain 
collectively with the employer. Collective bargaining with¬ 
out the exercise of economic sanctions is not always possible. 
The strike weapon is used by the workers to effect improve¬ 
ment in their material standards, to earn more wages, and to 
secure better conditions of work. 

Apart from the economic aspects of the strike, the conflict 
between these power blocs is politically significant. A wide¬ 
spread and general strike may tantamount to setting at naught 
the authority of the State, particularly when such a strike is 
prohibited by law. The increasing degree of State inter¬ 
vention in the relationships between capital and labour em- 
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phasizes the political significance of industrial relations. 
Furthermore, the strike has its legal and juridical aspects. 

The social significance of the strike is that it is the result 
of a social cleavage and lack of understanding between the 
workers and the management. The change in the inter¬ 
personal relationships resulting in the depersonalization of 
worker-management contacts is the social factor precipitating 
strikes. Again, the psychological significance is that the 
attitudes animating the rank and file of workers establish the 
emotional tone required for a successful labour strike. It 
cannot be gainsaid that the strike is the consummation of the 
workers’ sentiments that react unfavourably to the attitudes 
and policies of the management. 

In short, all the social sciences have contributions to make 
towards a better understanding of the problem of labour 
strike. Likewise all the problems in the relations between 
labour and management can be studied, analysed, criticised, 
and interpreted from die point of view of each of the social 
sciences. Yet, a compartmentalized study will be harmful, 
in as much as die “ fragmentation of sciences ” is ruinous. 
What is required is the syndiesizing of the different socio- 
scientific points of view. In any study of industrial rela¬ 
tions, therefore, one ought to be guided by a multiple socio- 
scientific approach, and not to be confined within the arbitrary 
bounds of anv one science. 



Remuneration for Work 


VERY worker wants to prosper in life. Material advance¬ 
ment is a dominant aspiration of the industrial worker. 
Because of his complete dependence on employment for his 
livelihood, the remuneration for work provides his entire 
purchasing power. His needs such as food, clothing, shelter, 
medical aid, education, recreation, social and religious func¬ 
tions, all should be met from what he earns by work. It is 
to meet these normal requirements that the worker chooses 
to sweat and toil for the benefit of his employer at all times 
and in all places. The worker seeks to get increased remune¬ 
ration so that he may satisfy his wants in an adequate manner. 

The Employer’s Financial Limitations 

The workers’ aspirations to live a full life by earning suffi¬ 
cient remuneration cannot always be fulfilled, because the 
employer cannot raise wage rates beyond what his financial 
condition permits. However much the employer may want to 
maintain peaceful industrial relations, he will not be in a 
position to follow the line of least resistance when the workers 
ask for wages beyond his capacity to pay. It is on account 
of this financial limitation that the employer fails to give 
higher and higher remuneration to the workers. While the 
workers’ aspirations are unlimited, the employer’s ability to 
pay is limited. Therefore, the employer’s resistance to the 
workers demand for "more and more wages” precipitates 
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strong industrial differences which show themselves up in 
industrial unrest. 

Wages constitute an important element of industrial costs. 
The ratio of expenditure on wages to the total expenditure 
varies from industry to industry and from place to place, 
depending mainly upon the degree of mechanisation. Except¬ 
ing some very few undertakings where the process of produc¬ 
tion is almost entirely automatic, an overwhelmingly large 
majority of undertakings finds that wages constitute a big slice 
of the expenses of production. In the cotton textile industry 
in Bombay, for instance, wages (including allowances) on an 
average account for 35 per cent of the total recurring expenses 
of production. An increase in wage rates, therefore, will 
increase the expenses of production substantially. 

The increase in the expenses of production must be neutral¬ 
ized by other factors so as to maintain the profitability of the 
enterprise. If man-hour productivity can be raised, the rise 
in the expenses of production can be offset. By merely rais¬ 
ing wage rates, the productivity may not rise appreciably, 
for the worker’s pay is not the prime variable determining 
the changes in productivity. More efficient management and 
organization, heavy capital equipment, labour-saving devices, 
and time-and-motion study, are all important factors affecting 
changes in productivity. 

Since wage increase by itself does not adequately influence 
labour productivity, increases in the expenses of production 
will entail increases in the unit cost of production. Prices of 
the products remaining constant, increases in the unit cost 
of production will reduce the profit margin or may even 
cause losses. The entrepreneur will then try to pass on the 
increased cost in the form of higher prices. A rigid govern¬ 
mental control of prices or the disappearance of the seller’s 
market, will stand in the way of the entrepreneur’s revising the 
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prices upward. These limitations will force him to resist 
labour’s demand for higher wage-rates. 

If the entrepreneur is free to make price changes as he 
wishes, that is, if he can sell his products at the prices he fixes, 
he may revise the prices upward, in the event of wage 
increases outpacing increases in productivity. As general price 
increases will eventually offset any increase in money wages, 
it can be concluded that the ultimate basis for raising real 
wages is the increase in labour productivity. 

Regulation of Wages 

The State intervention through compulsory adjudication of 
the conflicts of interests between capital and labour has inter 
alia given rise to the governmental fixation of wage-rates. 
The basic wage-rates awarded by the adjudicators provided 
usually minimal scales of pay, occupation-wise and industry- 
wise. When such arbitrary wage-rate setting is made, it is 
quite likely that certain occupations would get relatively lower 
pay scales, while certain others would get higher pay scales 
than what they deserve. 

Nevertheless, ‘ fairness ” has been a basic consideration in 

wage fixation by arbitral awards. The question as to what 

constitutes a fair wage is difficult to answer ; for fairness is 

a relative concept rather than an absolute one. A worker 

considers his wage for a good day’s work as fair only when 

it is equal to the wage normally paid for the same or similar 

work in the same undertaking or in other undertakings. It 

is indeed fair and reasonable that workers doing identical 

work which calls for the same degree of physical and mental 

effort, skill and responsibility, should be paid at a uniform 
rate. 

The standardization of wages in the cotton textile industry 
in Bombay State is a typical instance where the State has 
succeeded in bringing about uniformity in the wage-rates 
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within occupations. A standard occupational nomenclature 
was arrived at, and standard wages were fixed for each occu¬ 
pation. In consequence, inter-plant wage differentials within 
occupations have been so narrowed that they now tend to 
zero. Though this is quite a landmark in wage regulation, 
there is this drawback that occupations themselves are not 
standardized. That wage rates are standardized without a 
standardization of the load and performance of work is the 
snag about the whole scheme. Although uniform job speci¬ 
fication and standardization is difficult of accomplishment 
among all die mills, it is possible to classify the jobs according 
to the difficulty and content of each job. Only through a 
system of scientific job classification can the standardization 
of wages achieve its purpose. 

More difficult than fixing wage-rates for jobs carrying the 
same name, but with differing job content, is the fixation of 
inter-job differentials. It is observed in many cases that certain 
jobs requiring greater effort and responsibility carry lower 
pay than certain other jobs requiring less of effort and respon¬ 
sibility. Such lack of fairness is a source of industrial dis¬ 
content. It is only fair and reasonable that jobs requiring 
greater skill, effort, and responsibility, should be paid higher. 
Job requirements should, dierefore, determine wage and salary 
grades. Additionally, the disagreeableness or attractiveness of 
each job needs to be compensated for. 

In odier words, scientific job evaluation is imperative to any 
comprehensive scheme of wage standardization. The work 
of evaluating the job is carried out by measuring the job 
characteristics such as physical and mental effort, skill, respon¬ 
sibility, and job conditions. The measurement of these 
characteristics is most efficiently done through point-rating. 
The total number of points for each job shows the value of 
the job. The work of converting point-values into rupees and 
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annas may be done by collective bargaining or adjudication. 
The achievement of die objective of paying “ fair wages for 
a fair day’s work ” is ultimately possible only dirough a 
scientific system of job evaluation. 

The monetary equivalent of job evaluation points, though 
open to periodic changes through collective bargaining or 
adjudication, ought to be kept constant. To compensate for 
price changes and to maintain real wages, it is better to pay 
subsidiary wages in the shape of dearness allowance and the 
like. 

The fixing of dearness allowance rates is as important as 
basic wage fixation. For the worker’s “ take home pay ” is 
determined by both wages and allowances. Today in many 
industries, unskilled workers get more money as dearness 
allowance than as basic wages. The dearness allowance rate 
for the unskilled worker in the cotton textile industry in 
Bombay and in several other places is so linked to the cost 
of living index that changes in the latter are nearly offset by 
changes in the former. This system of dearness allowance 
is peculiar in as much as there is no differentiation between 
skilled and unskilled workers in the payment of dearness 

allowance, the quantum of money being the same for all 
categories of workers. 

This structure of dearness allowance rates leads to the 
following consequences. In times of rising cost of living, 
the inter-job differentials in “take home pay” become 
increasingly narrow. And in times of falling cost of living, 
the differentials become wider. Although a certain degree of 
narrowing of the differentials is not harmful, beyond a certain 
limit further narrowing would be resented. Too narrow wage 
differentials kill the incentive for work in all occupations. 
While the lower rung of workers loses the incentive to secure 
promotions, the skilled workers find that the percentage 
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difference between their pay and that of the unskilled workers 
dwindles as prices rise. Thus the equitability which is stressed 
in basic wage fixation is nearly offset by the lopsidedness aris¬ 
ing fro n the structure of dearness allowance rates. Therefore, 
a graduated schedule of dearness allowance rates which will 
help to maintain desirable wage differentials is imperative. 
While accepting the principle that higher wage groups should 
undergo relatively higher reduction in real earnings, it must 
be stressed that the amount of dearness allowance should have 
some reference to the basic wages. The percentage neutraliza¬ 
tion of the rise in the cost of living may, however, progres¬ 
sively diminish as the basic wage rises. Yet, in a graduated 
schedule of dearness allowance rates, the quantum or amount 
of dearness allowance rises progressively as the basic wage 
rises. Such an arrangement as this would maintain the incen¬ 
tive value of wage differentials. 

Incentives to Work 

Incentives are necessary for the efficient running of business. 
To do more and better work, men must have a will to work, 
some sustaining interest in work, some tangible incentives to 
work. Incentives are mutually advantageous to the employers 
and the workers. For instance, incentive wage plans add to 
the earnings of the workers, while they help the employer to 
increase appreciably the turnover of production and conse¬ 
quently to reduce the unit cost of production. 

The older and more common method of time-rating is now 
accepted to be far less an incentive than the relatively new 
methods of piece-rating. Straight time wage does not reward 
appropriately varying amounts of output. Piece-work on the 
other hand enables the worker to receive remuneration in 
direct proportion to his output. Piece-rate method, being an 
incentive to greater effort, helps the employer to reduce manu¬ 
facturing costs. Because of these advantages, straight piece- 
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work system has been introduced wherever it was thought 
usefully applicable. More advanced than straight piece-work 
are the various premium systems, namely, multiple piece-rate 
systems, gain-sharing plans, task and bonus plans, point 
premium plans, and group incentive plans. 

The incentive wage plans are sometimes opposed by trade 
unions. Union opposition to these plans can be forestalled 
by guaranteeing a minimum time rate, by preventing lay-offs, 
and by avoiding downward revision of rates. However, good 
managements will enlist the co-operation of organized labour, 
before launching a new programme of wage incentives. 

Incentives to work, if introduced in co-operation with 
organized labour, can improve industrial relations. The incen¬ 
tives impel the worker to put greater attention and effort 
m the work assigned to him because the incentives stimulate 
his interest m the work. His increased interest and effort 
make him produce articles of improved quality in larger 

quanta, cs . He will appreciate the work situation better and 
will increasingly like the management. 

Profit-sharing Bonus 

as sr 1 irf- 

r l management, and adj dt^IleS ^ ““T 

fion and Steel Com^ ^ ^ Cm P Io y cr - In the Tata 

cent of the Comm ’" 7 ? P '° yeeS 3re cntitled to 3 o per 

being dependentonT ' T ^ ^ ° f C3ch em P lo yee 

sharfng ^ ° ^ b3S ' C ^ » a full-fledged profit- 

& ^ In dlC S enera hty of cases, however, there is 
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no fixed ratio of bonus to profits. The quantum of bonus 

is decided by adjudicators from year to year, on the merits of 
each case. 

What we are concerned with here mainly is how far does 
a system of profit-sharing bonus improve industrial harmony 
or employee morale. The kind of profit-sharing bonus that 
we have in India, however, is not conducive to improved 
industrial relations. It is a dubious economic experiment. The 
reasons are set out below. 

There is no love lost between a worker in a huge business 
corporation and the management. As the cash nexus is the 
worker’s only bond with the management, he thinks purely 
in terms of the money he gets through employment. He 
would certainly like to get the profit-sharing bonus which 
may be equal to one-sixth of his annual earnings or there¬ 
abouts. But this bonus has no relation to his own perform¬ 
ance of work. The bonus depends on the work of all the 
workers in a factory or industry. The sphere of influence of 
each worker is limited to a few other workers. Group incen¬ 
tive methods can succeed only when the workers in each 
group can influence the performance of others in the same 
group. But where large numbers of workers are involved, 
there is hardly any possibility of each influencing the perform¬ 
ance of the other. Consequently, the profit-sharing bonus 
proves to be an incentive of doubtful significance. 

The long intervals between bonus payments will further 
reduce their incentive value. Ordinarily, the bonus is paid 
at annual intervals. The system of half-yearly payment of 
bonus, introduced by Binny and Company in their mills, 
represents a progress in this regard. 

More important than these reasons is the workers’ uncer¬ 
tainty about profits. Even if the workers put their heart and 
soul in the work, the amount of profits earned may not 
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change significantly, for profits are governed also by so many 

other extraneous factors which make the quantum of bonus 

highly uncertain. This uncertainty offsets the possible incen- 
tive value of the profit-sharing bonus. 

However, the profit-sharing bonus is considered a matter 
of expediency. The bonus question has been the subject of 
so many industrial disputes. Economic sanctions have been 
freely used to settle the bonus issues. The energies spent by 
organized labour in fighting out the bonus issues have been 
misdirected. If the same energy were spent in fighting for 
wage increases, labour might have achieved something more 
real and permanent. The raising of the worker’s standard of 
living is not possible by doling out annual bonuses of un¬ 
certain amount. Therefore, organized labour should shift its 
emphasis from bonus to wage-rates. Until this is achieved 
managements will be compelled to continue the system of 
profit-sharing bonus on the grounds of expediency. 





Working Conditions 


npHE conditions under which work is carried on have a 
significant influence on the nature of worker-manage¬ 
ment relations. The length of the work day, the intensity 
of work, and the physical work environment, are among the 
more important non-financial factors affecting employment 
relationships. 

Hours of Work 

The hardships that the workers underwent as a result of long 
hours of work have been a cause of embitterment. However, 
State intervention in regulating hours of work has progressively 
and relatively rapidly reduced the standard hours of work, 
first in manufacturing industries and then in other industries. 
The reason for this rapid and effective “ shorter hours 
movement, after centuries of long hours, are not far to seek. 
The change in the character of work and the increased 
tempo in modern mass production required the reduction in 
the hours of work. Besides, the refined division of labour 
and the repetition and monotony characterizing machine^ 
tending were also factors influencing the shorter hours 
movement. Again, the lead taken by the British factory legis¬ 
lation was followed by the Indian Government. Still another 
factor responsible for shorter hours was the growth of the 
labour union movement in India. 
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Prior to 1911, there was no law in India to regulate the 

hours of work of adults. The Factory Act, 1911, for the 

first time limited the hours of work in factories to 12 per 

day. It also granted the workers a weekly holiday. This 

meant work from dawn to dusk and, if on a night shift, 

from dusk to dawn. A complete lack of organization on the 

part of the workers made them suffer the burden of long 
hours like dumb driven cattle. 5 

The economic and political changes brought about bv the 
First World War had their unmistakable repercussions on 
labour disputes and labour organization during the immediate 
post-war period. Quite naturally, organized labour demanded 
reduction of hours of work and consequently the Factory Act 
of 1922 gave the workers a 6o-hour week. Then in 1934 
another Factories Act was passed prescribing standard hours 
of work per week at 54. This statutory provision was relaxed 
uring the Second World War, permitting some factories to 
work 56, 60, or even 72 hours per week. 3 But after the war, 
the Factories Act brought down weekly hours of work to 48 4 
Howsoever beneficial the legislation may appear to be, it 
remains a sad fact that the provisions of the law are frequently 
ignored by several employers. During the course of investi¬ 
gations earned on in connection with this study, the writer 
came to know of cases where the workers were made to work 
over mne without any compe nsatory gratification as provided 

! Th Labour investigation Committee: 

th . Is u 1S lndeed a misconce Ption that the factor! Jaw makes 
he 48 -hour week compulsory. Actually the law places no "e, 

1948 ° n sub 0 se kl t ng h ? UFS ' Under SeCtion 59 of the Factories Ac 
■ ’“ ,0 "T : "W*. a worker 

than forty-eight Ws in mne 7 * a ° V day or for m °re 

time work be entitled to ^ 7 sha11 ' in res P ect of over¬ 

rate of wages” Thf m ! T a ‘ th , e rate of twic « the ordinary 

hours of work ; k on]v insist ‘ '"* 1 ™ ' 3yS d ° Wn no maximum 

rates for work done hevnn 1 ,u UP ° n the em P Io y er to pay overtime 

work done beyond the statutory standard hours of work. 
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by law. , It is unfortunate that employers behave in this 
fashion. It is still more unfortunate that these very same 
employers are some of those who cry down union leaders for 
instigating strikes, dislocating productive activity, and caus¬ 
ing countless number of “ labour troubles.” 

The number of complaints on all matters covered by the 
Factories Act and the Payment of Wages Act received annually 
by the Bombay State Factory Inspectorate exceeds, 1,500. 
That a large number of complaints are genuine is indicated 
by the fact that prosecutions were conducted in the Police 
Courts against the employers for these breaches of law. 

However, detection of the breaches of law is difficult. The 
factory inspectors’ itinerary may not be adequate to find out 
all the lapses on the part of the employers. The people who 
are directly affected by the employers lapses, namely, the 
workers themselves are not generally aware of all their rights 
and privileges. Moreover, many workers do not brave them¬ 
selves to assert their rights, lest they should incur the dis¬ 
pleasure of employers. Labour unions which are not 
adequately organized do not have regular channels of com¬ 
munication between themselves and the workers ; nor do they 
carry out surveys and investigations. Therefore, even labour 
unions do not always come to know of the employers lapses. 
Adequate labour organization alone can mitigate this handi¬ 
cap. 

Industrial Fatigue 

The intensity of work and -the.length of the work day 
need to be taken into consideration in ascertaining the phy¬ 
siological and psychological reactions on the worker. The 
tremendous technological progress accomplished during a 
period of hundred years and more has so profoundly changed 
the nature of the work that the old-established rules and re¬ 
gulations are not compatible with the changed conditions. The 
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increased tempo of work, partly due to the work of efficiency 
experts, puts an additional strain on the worker. 


The mechanized system of production makes it possible to 
speed up workers to their greatest exertion. The speed and 
the strain of modern industry, accompanied by its many 
dangers and disagreeable features, are responsible for the 
physical fatigue and nervous exhaustion of the workers. 
Fatigue has been defined by P. S. Florence as the “ diminu¬ 
tion of working capacity, often accompanied by feelings of 
weariness caused in the human organism by the length or 
intensity of some activity.”-’ Thus, prevention of industrial 
fatigue and conservation of human energy and ability should 
find an undisputed place in the personnel policy of an en¬ 
lightened management. The speeding up of production, to 
have the desired result, should not undermine the workers’ 
health. The maximizing of output cannot be achieved by 
the maximum speed, but only by an optimum speed-the 
most productive speed. In the achievement of this, although 

efficiency experts have much to say, the management should 
enlist the co-operation of the workers. 


The union leaders resist the speeding up of production with 
whatever power they have. It is not infrequent to find strikes 
eing called out when employers prescribed additional work- 
oads and the like. A less dramatic but more harmful reaction 
to speed up ” ,s a corresponding “ slow down ” on the part 
of workers. The “ slow down ” or “ ca’canny ” tactics are 
e < irect result of lack of co-operation from the workers. 

1 e it is true that the “ slow down ” tactics are bad in them- 

VCS U may be of some intcr «t to read what William Hopkins 
to say: “When a group of workers serve their own 

LlT'f 7 ng,dly hmitIn g the volume of work which they 
^erformm _ a day, they are perf orming in a fashion iden 

Economics of Fatigue and Unrest, 1924 ^ditoTp. 302 
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tical to that of businessmen who curtail production to main¬ 
tain prices.” 6 To quote so is not to justify the “ slow 
down ” movement. Employers while criticising “ slow 
down ” should realize that they are equally guilty when 
they themselves restrict output. 

The workers’ restriction of output is not always really pur¬ 
posive, for frequently it is due to unduly severe working condi¬ 
tions. It is reasonable to expect of our present-day labour legis¬ 
lation to offer certain tangible remedies to the highly exacting 
conditions of work. But unfortunately the law prescribes only 
certain minimal requirements. Actually law-making is diffi¬ 
cult, if the ideal of such laws is to provide optimum condi¬ 
tions of work, because, undoubtedly, the optimum conditions 
differ from occupation to occupation and from industry to 
industry as the speed and intensity of work differ. Align¬ 
ment of factors so as to reach a happy point of optimum effi¬ 
ciency is ultimately possible only through empirical research 
in the field. It is the entrepreneur’s duty to carry out such 
research ; and if he is conscientious enough he should feel 
ashamed of the existence of statutory requirements enjoined 
upon him. For, after all, it is economically sound to achieve 
optimum conditions of work which, along with the workers’ 
co-operation, will help to maximize output per worker. 


Physical Environment of Work 

Among the factors constituting optimum conditions of work, 
not the least important is the physical work environment. 
The plan and layout of some of the new factories illustrates 
the advantages of good physical environment of work. 
“ Garden factories ” are quite an ideal ; but Bombay perhaps 

is too overcrowded to enjoy such luxury. Most of the fac¬ 
tories of Bombay are housed in multi-storeyed buildings. 
Many of them provide work environment that is far from 


6 Labor in the American Democracy , p. 111. 
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satisfactory. The work environment can be unsatisfactory in 

several ways, namely, as regards illumination, ventilation, 

temperature, noise, tidiness, and the like. The Factories Act, 

1948 (section 11 to 17), lays down certain principles and 

standards regarding work environment. As the enforcement 

of the relevant sections of the Act is not sufficiently rigorous 

and thorough, in many establishments one finds great room 

for improvement in the matter of living up to the spirit of 
the law. 


The intensity of illumination in the workroom is an im- 
portant factor of work environment. Insufficient intensity of 
light leads to poor visual acuity and, therefore, it affects pro¬ 
duction both in quality (more spoiled work) and in quantity 
(a lower rate of output). Different occupations, however, 
have different ideals of light intensity, measured in foot- 
candles.' Normally 10 foot-candles of illumination ought to 
be satisfactory. Where older men are at work and ultra 
precision work is performed, a higher intensity of light will 
be advantageous. Although increases in the intensity of 
illumination is expected to produce increases in output, a 
point will be reached beyond which further increases in 
1 lumination will not be profitable. It should be noted here 
that the factory law does not lay down absolute standards for 
the intensity of illumination. The law leaves it to the factory 
inspectors to exercise their discretion and judgment in deter¬ 
mining whether specific instances are good or bad from the 
point of view of illumination. 


In the sample survey of factories in Bombay, undertaken in 
connection with die present study, it was revealed that a good 
many of the factories had not given even moderate attention 

of -Hum,nation. F or work during daytime, 7S 

a certain Ttandar!l C <!"rf . measurc . of illumination produced on 
size at one foot’s distance. * Il8h ' ° f WaX Candle ° f definite 
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per cent of them depended on natural lighting which was not 
always satisfactory. Of the total number of factories in the 
sample, 57 per cent worked only single shifts, while 32 per 
cent worked two shifts, and 11 per cent worked three shifts 
in Bombay during 1948. Thus 43 per cent of the factories 
had their work extended to night hours. The artificial light¬ 
ing during night shifts was even less satisfactory than the bad 
natural lighting in several establishments. Furthermore, it 
was noticed in several cases that the diffusion of light was 
not uniform. 

If the illumination is adequate in intensity, it helps to 
increase production in two ways. First, it increases visual 
acuity. Secondly, it gives the worker a certain degree of 
general comfort. It helps to decrease weariness and to 
increase feelings of well-being. 8 From the point of view of 
industrial relations, this change in the worker’s feelings is 
significant. For improvements in illumination constitute one 
of the means of effecting worker-satisfaction on the job. 

Ventilation is another important environmental factor 
affecting worker-satisfaction. It aids in the lowering of heat 
generated in body due to physical and mental activity, because 
of the cooling power of air movement. High temperature 
and high humidity are as bad as lack of ventilation. How¬ 
ever, by reducing either temperature or humidity or by in¬ 
creasing the movement of air, better ventilating conditions 
can be achieved. Introduction of fans where they are absent 
and addition or re-arrangement of fans where they are present 
are important steps in the direction of improved ventilation. 
Speaking of the air movement, the British Industrial Fatigue 
Research Board stated that “ the air in a well-ventilated room 
should be cool rather than hot, dry rather than damp, diverse 
in its temperature in different parts rather than uniform and 

* See Edwin”E. Ghiselli and Garence W. Brown: Personnel 
and Industrial Psychology, p. 255. 
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monotonous, and moving rather than still.” 9 This observa¬ 
tion, though meant for the boot and shoe factories of the 
U.K., is equally well applicable to our manufacturing estab¬ 
lishments too. As for cotton spinning, technical require¬ 
ments include a high degree of humidity. With such few 
exceptions, the humidity and circulation of air should be in 
accordance with the British I.F.R.B.’s recommendation. In 
any case, empirical research in the field is necessary before 
any recommendation is given effect to. 

Noise is still another factor of work environment. Some 
of the weaving mills abound in terrific noise, and a casual 
visitor to such factories will carry an awfully bad impression 
of working conditions in such a setting. The human capacity 
for adaptation, however, has helped workers to reconcile 
themselves to the noisy atmosphere of work. Large-scale re¬ 
duction of noise in factories is rather difficult. But wherever 
such reduction is possible, there is no gainsaving the fact that 
it will have a signal effect on the rate of output in the large 
majority of occupations. 

Improvements in the physical environment of work, while 

1C P ' ng the workcr to hke the work better and also to like 
t ie employer more, may have a somewhat opposite result if 
done tactlessly. The workers may reckon this as a sign of 
prosperity and, consequently, may want to share the em¬ 
ployer’s prosperity through enhanced wages, bonus, and the 
ike. However, if programmes such as these can be carried 
out skilfully with the co-operation of the workers, the rela¬ 
tionship between the employers and the workers would 

improve signally on account of the increased worker-satisfac- 
tion on the job. 


from Preliminnrv u Ed ' ‘ lndustrial Psychology, p. 51, quoted 
Shoe Farm ' i a ^ ° n Atmos P heric Conditions in Boot and 

Fac,ones > Industrial Fatigue Research Board, Report No. 11. 
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In fine, the employers can enlist the willing and spon¬ 
taneous co-operation of labour in the performance of work, 
through higher wage-rates, better methods of wage payment, 
improved working conditions, and better atmosphere of 
work. This, consequently, will result in more harmonious 
relations between the employers and the workers. 



Welfare Services 


JN any study of employment relationships, it is necessary 
to examme the welfare activities carried on by industrial 
employers.”' It is indeed necessary to study the motivations 
and objectives of welfare work, the different kinds of welfare 
programmes, and the costs that such programmes entail. 
Further it is worthwhile to find out the attitudes and reac¬ 
tions of organized labour towards employer-sponsored welfare 
activities. Such an examination will lead to an evaluation 
of the success of welfare services in the industrial realm. 
Meaning of Welfare 

Before proceeding further, one should like to get a clear 

m T 8 ° f ', his “ w elfare.” Proud defined welfe 

work as the effort, on the part of employer, to improve 

w.thm the ousting industrial system, the conditions of cm’ 

ploymen, in the,, own factories.” ■■ J. H. Richardson defined 

mdustrtal welfare to include » any arrangements of work 

"g conditions, organization of social and sports club, and 

establishment of fund, by a firm, which contributes M the 

worker s heahh_and_^ omfort) efficiency> 

Journo! of Soda / "" artiC ' e “ /ndim 

Economics o^Soda^Problems, p U °04. ^ H ' A ' Silverman - The 
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security, education and recreation.” 12 While Richard¬ 
son included services which were made compulsory 
by law, S. G. Panandikar held the view that welfare work 
may be defined as “ work for improving the health, safety, 
and general well-being, and the industrial efficiency of the 
workers beyond the minimum standards laid down by Fac¬ 
tory Act and other labour legislation.” 13 The Labour Inves- 
tigation Committee concurred with this definition. 14 

The Factories Act, 1948, includes a chapter on welfare 
adumbrating provisions for canteens, shelters, restrooms and 
lunchrooms, creches, etc. The usage of the word “ welfare ” 
here is significant and is largely in conformity with the 
definition given by J. H. Richardson. The law makes it ob¬ 
ligatory for the employers to provide canteen facilities in all 
factories employing more than 250 workers. According to 
Dr. Panandikar, therefore, canteens ought not to be considered 
any longer as a form of welfare work. Like canteens, other 
forms of welfare work can also be covered by legislation and, 
gradually, as they are covered in this way, welfare work, as 
defined by Dr. Panandikar, will cease to have any signi¬ 
ficance. We would, therefore, rather accept Richardson’s 
view and include in our discussion the statutory or “ legis¬ 
lated ” welfare as part of industrial welfare work. 

Motivations of Welfare Work 

The scope of welfare work thus defined, we shall examine 
the factors motivating welfare activities. The statutory pro¬ 
visions are chiefly motivated by the desire of the Government 
to improve the material well-being of working men and 
women. The motivations of employer-sponsored voluntary 

,2 J. H. Richardson. Industrial Relations in Great Britain . 
p. 172. 

13 S. G. Panandikar, Industrial Labour in India, p. 243. 

14 Main Report, p. 345. 
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welfare activities are not necessarily identical with the law- 
makers’ motivations. 

About 60 per cent of the industrial employers in Bombay 
do not have welfare activities beyond the minimum require¬ 
ments of law. They do not yet realize the advantages of a 
programme of welfare work. They are the small employers 
who think that they cannot afford to finance welfare projects 
and who do not visualize any tangible returns from welfare 
programmes. Besides, the small employer has problems of a 
relatively minor kind because of the intimate relationship 
with his employees. The average employer who does not 
carry on welfare programmes is one who employs 89 men 
or less. On the other hand, the average welfare-minded em- 
p oyer is one who employs approximately 600 persons. This 
figure was arrived at by averaging the working strength of 

the twenty-one welfare-minded firms shown in Table 4 1 
below. ^ 


he employer who employs hundreds and thousands of 
men and women finds it exceedingly difficult, even impos- 
bie, to maintain personal contacts with all the employees 
To compensate for the depersonalization of employer- 
employee relations, many managements considered it worth¬ 
while to launch programmes of welfare work so as to win 

back the workers’ loyalty which the labour unions threatened 
to capture. 

f 7^ ° f indU$tria] Wdfare ™vement closely 

followed the advent of trade unionism in this country The 

s.tuation in fore.gn countries was, of course, different. In 

countries like the United Kingdom, trade union movement 

as in existence long before industrial welfare was conceived 

‘ " Ind,a > dle industrial welfare movement as such was 

a product of the First World War. The usefulness of the 
mployer-sponsored welfare programmes was realized only 
the war. The wide popularity that the welfare pro 
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grammes have gained in the West has influenced the intro¬ 
duction of similar programmes in India. This is an instance 
where the employers in India have profited by the experience 
of employers abroad. 

The strategic considerations in union-management rela¬ 
tions might have impelled the employer to launch program¬ 
mes of welfare activities. Indeed, managements did not 
receive labour unions with open arms. On the contrary, even 
enlightened managements strove to keep the unions at a 
distance and to initiate welfare programmes, attempting, as 
it were, to convince the workers that the employer, left to 
himself, would help them more than the labour unions would. 
To all intents and purposes, the welfare programmes of many 
employers were aimed at capturing the loyalty of the workers. 
In a real sense, welfare movement constituted one of the 
phases of union-management relations. 

Apart from this motivating factor arising from the presence 
of labour unions, enlightened managements soon came to 
realize that well-planned welfare programmes helped to 
enhance profits. The welfare activities reflecting improved 
health and increased happiness of the worker proved to be a 
real incentive to high output. Several employers of standing 
testified to the increase in productive efficiency through the 
improvement in workers’ well-being. In quantity and quality 
the work performed by happy and healthy employees was 
superior to that of the drudging and disgruntled workers. 
Indeed, welfare services improved the tone of employee 
morale. 

Welfare Services in Bombay 

For one reason or another voluntary welfare work in indus¬ 
try has been expanding year by year. The increasing popu¬ 
larity of voluntary welfare work is itself an evidence of the 
unquestioned advantages it provides. Welfare work made its 
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beginnings in India during the inter-war period, that is to 
say, between the two World Wars and expanded during the 
Second World War. In Table 4.1, which gives estimated 
percentages of the welfare-minded firms to the total number 
of firms, an account of the progress of welfare work through 
three distinct periods is presented. This summarized account 
of the growth of welfare work reveals the periods of develop¬ 
ment of the movement of industrial welfare. It is significant 
that the number of firms carrying on welfare work and the 
number of welfare activities in individual firms have kept on 
continuously increasing. 

TABLE 4 . 1 — WELFARE-MINDED FIRMS, BOMBAY, 

1939, 1945 and 1949. 


Year 

Total Number 
of Firms in 
the Sample 

Number of Welfare- 
minded Firms in 
the Sample 

Percentage of 
Welfare-minded 
Firms to the Total 

1939 

35 

6 

17 

1945 

50 

16 

32 

1949 

53 

21 

39 


Source : Sample survey by the author. 


During the years of the inter-war period (1919-1939), 
there were only 6 firms or iy per cent of firms carrying on 
some sort of welfare programmes. 15 Instead of one in every 
six firms at the beginning of the Second World War, we 
find that one in every three firms had some sort of welfare 
activities by the end of the war. In another three years, 
39 per cent or two in every five firms had welfare pro¬ 
grammes. This in brief is the outline of the growth of 
welf are work in Bomb ay manufacturing industries. 

survey 1656 StatementS reIate onl y t0 th e Arms that'came under"7te 
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The provision of medical aid was the first welfare activity 
which caught the attention of managements. Medical aid 
also has been relatively more important than other types of 
welfare activities. As Table 4.2 shows, there were 4 firms 
in 1939, 11 in 1945, and 13 in 1948, rendering medical 
aid to their employees in times of sickness and accidents. 
Free medical advice, free dispensing of medicines, free in¬ 
jections, inoculations, etc. and free hospitalisation were the 
main features of medical aid. However, there were marked 
differences between firms as far as the nature and quality of 
medical aid was concerned. Some did not have dispensaries, 
but had part-time services of medical men, while some others 
had full-time medical men in their service. Four firms did 
not give any medical aid as such but rendered financial aid 
during sickness by paying the bills of doctors and druggists. 


TABLE 4.2 —GROWTH OF WELFARE WORK IN INDUSTRY, BOMBAY 


Number of Firms 
(horizontally cumulative) 

C Ai'tri on 

TTUiaiU UU V ILL 

Pre- 

■war 

Wartime 

Post-war 
(till 1948) 

Medical aid 

4 

11 

13 

Financial aid during sickness 

1 

3 

4 

Provident fund 

2 

5 

10 

Gratuity 

2 

3 

5 

Co-operative credit society ... 

2 

5 

6 

Housing 

1 

2 

3 

A 

Recreation 

0 

2 

4 

Creche 

1 

1 

2 

Canteen run by mangement 

1 

6 

10 

Canteen run by caterer 

0 

7 

8 

Grain shop run by management 

0 

7 

7 

Grain shop run by contractor 

0 

4 

4 

All welfare services 

6 

16 

21 


Source :—Sample survey by the author. 
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Other cash benefits include provident fund, gratuity, 
accident compensation, maternity benefits, and loans. Most 
of these cash benefits, excepting loans through co-operative 
credit societies, have been fixed either by statutes or by in¬ 
dustrial tribunals. It is of some interest to note that cash 
benefits such as provident fund and gratuity have come up 
for adjudication oftener than the other welfare services. 
Gratuity is given on retirement or death. A half month’s or 
one month’s wages are given as gratuity for every year of 
service. The provident fund is a modification of the gratuity 
scheme. Some five or ten per cent of wage or salary of the 
employee is contributed to the provident fund, while the 
management contributes an equal share. On retirement, the 
accumulated provident fund is handed over to the worker. 
As for accident compensation and maternity benefits, em¬ 
ployers do not pay anything beyond the minimal requirements 
laid down by the workmen’s compensation and maternity 
enefit laws. 11 ' As for loans, they are made available to the 

members of co-operative credit societies functioning in the 
undertakings. 


In the sample survey, free housing was provided only by 
two undertakings to a fraction of their workforce while a 
third one provided low-rent housing. An official survey of 
industrial housing m Bombay gave the following statistics 
o tie housing facilities provided by private employers : The 
Bombay Municipality gave housing facilities to a large sec- 

!' 0n ° ’ tS em pl°y ee s in 576 houses consisting of 644:1 
enements. The Bombay Port Trust likewise housed part of 

l l^t^ L 206 houses comprisin g 2) , 95 tenements. 

compensation^'for''anv mino ‘ S °vi y 006 ^ Wh ‘ Ch P rovides also 

or a "y minor accidents not covered by law. 
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TABLE 4.3— HOUSING FACILITIES FOR MANUFACTURING EMPLOYEES, 

BOMBAY CITY, 1949 


Type of 
Houses 

No. of 
Houses 

Number 

of Tenements 


One 

Room 

Two 

Room 

Three 

Room 

Four 
Room 
and Larger 

Total 

Chawls 

368 

4,704 

629 

9 

6 

5,348 

Hutments 

.. 202 

557 

41 

1 

0 

599 

Self-contained 

blocks 

..} io ° 

25 

62 

45 

48 

180 

Others 

.. 74 

92 

54 

0 

6 

152 

Total . 

.. 744 

5,378 

786 

55 

GO 

6.279 


Source : Bombay Labour Gazette, September, 1951, Vol. 31, No. 1, p. 35. 


The idea of providing recreation to the employees never 
found expression during the inter-war years. However, dur¬ 
ing the Second World War two firms in the sample survey 
gave attention to this aspect of industrial welfare. One or¬ 
ganized a sports club, arranged games such as cricket, sup¬ 
plied newspapers, magazines, and books for reading, and 
the other organized an adult school. Two other firms, after 
the war, organized sports clubs, while one of the two went 
further ahead by organizing a library and reading room an 
a dramatic society and by providing a radio for the wor ers. 
The radio is well attended and is doubtless the best me mm 

of mass adult education. 

Creches for children under six years of age of working 
mothers were maintained by two employers. The Factories 
Act enjoins upon every employer employing more than fifty 

women the satisfactory running of a creche. 

When this survey was undertaken, canteens were not ob¬ 
ligatory by law. From April 1949, when the Factories Act, 
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1948, came into force, section 46 of the Act made it obliga¬ 
tory for the employers with a workforce of over 250 to offer 
canteen facilities to the workers. Before the outbreak of 
Second World War, there was only one firm with canteen 
facilities. During the war, in twelve other firms canteens 
were started, although seven out of them were run by 
caterers. In 1948, there were eighteen canteens, ten being 
run by managements and eight by caterers. The increased 
popularity that the industrial canteens gained during wartime 
is thus explained : As a consequence of the tight labour 
market that prevailed then, the employers found it necessary 
to attract labour by increased wages and better amenities. 

The industrial canteen provided one of the means of attract- 
ing workers. 


Grain ration shops were started during wartime by eleven 
firms. Only seven of them took the trouble of directly 
operating these grain shops, while four of them left the 
business of running the grain shops to contractors. 

The programmes of welfare work undertaken by a cross¬ 
sect,on of manufacturing undertakings in Greater Bombay 
are described in the foregoing. This narration will be in¬ 
complete without a mention of the cost that these services 
entailed. The amount of money spent on welfare is truly 
the best index of employers’ honesty of purpose and is a good 
measure of the intensity of the programmes. 

Cost of Welfare Programmes 


In the representative sample of manufacturing undertak¬ 
es in Bombay as shown in Table 4.1, at undertakings had 
arc programmes, worth mentioning, in the year 1948 

”r Cn ' ” a sun, of over ^ 

was spent on welfare ac.ivifa during the year. As ,he 

exceeded ° » -*4 

d 1 2.000 the per capita cost of welfare programmes 
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was but Rs. 30 for the year, which is not truly the represen¬ 
tative figure for Bombay. A proper estimate of the per capita 
cost of welfare services for the manufacturing industries in 
Bombay actually works out to be less than Rs. 25 for the 
year 1948. 1 ' The difference between this estimate and the 
actual figure for the 21 undertakings is not much because 
the 21 undertakings cover 83 per cent of the employees in 
the sample. The remaining 17 per cent of the employees 
are employed by 32 undertakings, the total number of under¬ 
takings in the sample being 53 and the total number of 
workers employed in the 53 undertakings being 15,137 in 
1948. 

However, estimates are not always reliable when an al¬ 
ready small sample is split into still smaller units. This is 
the reason why one cannot hazard to make estimates unit-wise. 
However, our analysis of the observed facts relating to the 
cost of welfare work is presented in Table 4.4. 

Among the employee services, “ cash benefits ” account 
for the largest single item of expenditure on welfare. Cash 
benefits such as gratuity and provident fund are usually paid 
at the termination of employment and, therefore, they serve as 
a security for old age. The next item, in order of money 
spent, is medical aid, closely followed by canteens. The con¬ 
cessionary supply of foodgrains accounts for more than 50 
per cent of the welfare cost of one establishment. Another 
establishment incurs an expenditure of 30 per cent of its 
welfare cost by way of loss of rent on account of free housing 
provided to the majority of its employees. 

Relatively, the textile industries spent the least on welfare 
activities and what little is spent is largely on medical aid. 
The highest amount on welfare is spent by chemical and 
other manufacturing industries. 


17 Finding of the sample survey by the present writer. 
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In the sample, the highest per capita expenditure incurred 
by any concern on welfare services is Rs. 126 in a year. This 
works out to be Re. 0-6-9 P er working day per worker. Next 
in order comes an undertaking which spent Re. 0-4-8, closely 
followed by another which spent Re. 0-4-2, per day per em¬ 
ployee. The average for the 21 undertakings, however, is not 
over Re. 0-1-8 and the estimate for manufacturing industries 
in Bombay does not exceed Re. 0-1-5 P er day P er wor ker. 

It is undeniable that diere is great room for improvement 
in the welfare services. However, the allocation of expend¬ 
iture on different labour welfare activities does not appear to 
be out of balance generally. 

State-sponsored Programmes 

Legislation enjoining upon employers certain minimal 
standards of industrial welfare is only one of the many steps 
taken by the State. In addition, the State has initiated 
several programmes of its own. The State-sponsored pro¬ 
grammes, generally, have been in the field of community 
welfare. Community welfare consists of such services as 
medical aid, housing, education, recreation, cultural pro¬ 
grammes, and social services of all kinds. From the fore¬ 
going description of employer-sponsored services, it is clear 
that the employer’s energies, too, have been spent on com¬ 
munity welfare. In recent times, the employers have been 
of the opinion that community welfare services are the 
responsibility of the State and, consequently, die present trend 
in employer-initiated programmes has been to devote in¬ 
creased attention to the welfare services within the factory. 
The voluntary sponsoring of industrial canteens, works 
surgeries, and the like, is the result of the new emphasis on 

O 7 7 

labour welfare within the factory. 

In an industrial community where community welfare 

programmes reached an adequate standard through the 
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services rendered by the State and voluntary social work 
agencies, the benevolent employer’s responsibility for provid¬ 
ing community welfare services will be at a minimum. 

Broad social progress which can be achieved through State- 
sponsored activities can create a certain background the in¬ 
fluence of which will help workers to live in greater harmony 
with their employers. These governmental services can act 
as a lubricating agent to prevent the squeaking in the mechan¬ 
ism of industrial relations. 

The acceptance of social responsibility by the State has 
impelled Government to direct its energies to such services 
as the provision of housing. The importance of industrial 
housing is emphasized by the Labour Investigation Com¬ 
mittee in the following sentences : “ If the present-day indus¬ 
trial worker in India is physically inefficient and unhealthy, 
the intolerable housing conditions are in no mean degree 
responsible for it. Housing and health are inter-connected 
and they both influence industrial efficiency.” 18 The provision 
of toierably good houses for the workers is indeed a factor 
that improves the character of employer-employee relations. 

Government of Bombay has provided housing facilities for 
a large number of workers. Today in over 200 buildings 
( chawls ) in Bombay, nearly two lakhs of people are housed, 
thanks to the initiative shown by the Government. The 
beneficiaries of this scheme are mostly industrial workers. 
Whether the workers are employed in industry, trade, or Gov¬ 
ernment service, rooms arc let out to them on the produc¬ 
tion of employment certificates from the respective employers. 
The rates of rent paid by the incumbents in these State- 
owned chawls are as follows : Rs. 5 per room per month in 
the Worli Chawls ; Rs. y in the Naigaum Chawls and Sewri 
Chawls ; andj ts. 8 in the DeLisle Road Chawls. 19 On the 

** Main Report^ pT29G ~ 

Labour Investigation Committee, Main Report, p. 298. 
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whole, the condition of the workers and their families put¬ 
ting up in these State owned chawls is very good when com¬ 
pared to similar accommodation provided by certain other 
agencies. As Bombay needs more and better houses, the 
Government is gradually giving effect to a long-term housing 
scheme for industrial workers. 

The Government has sponsored a network of labour wel¬ 
fare centres in the urban areas. In Bombay State, the Gov¬ 
ernmental expenditure on these welfare centres till 1948 was 
at the rate of over Rs. 2,50,000 per annum. 20 There are 16 
State-sponsored welfare centres in Bombay City classified as : 
3, A Class ; 9, C Class ; and 4, D Class. 

The activities in these welfare centres are briefly described 
here. There are entertainment programmes such as music, 
dramatics, movies, and magic lantern shows, and exhibitions 
of pictures, posters, and charts. The opportunities for athletic 
activities include outdoor and indoor games, sports and 
gymnastics. The health programmes comprise free medical 
aid, health advice, medical inspection, and health education 
drives. The adult education programmes are carried out 
through special instruction classes with the help of reading 
rooms and libraries. Technical training is given in several 
occupations. In addition, there are co-operative credit soci¬ 
eties, canteens, health restaurants, anti-drink drives, welfare 
committees, study circles, sewing classes, women s clubs, 
children’s playrooms and playgrounds, nursery schools, and 
a host of other programmes. This array of activities is indee 
imposing. It is, however, difficult to estimate the number o 
beneficiaries availing use of these community welfare services. 

Evaluation of Industrial Welfare 

In evaluating industrial welfare, it must be stressed that how- 

20 Government of Bombay, Report of the Labour Department 
for the Years 1946, 1947 and 1948, p. 59. 
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soever the State might accept social responsibility for sponsor¬ 
ing welfare services, the employers cannot shirk their own 
responsibility. There are certain programmes of labour wel¬ 
fare that the employers cannot leave to the State. These are 
the employee services that arc rendered at die precincts of 
the workplace, namely, creche, canteen, and the like. It 
will be to the added convenience of the workers if these 


services are available near their workplace just as cultural and 
recreational activities should be near their residence. It is 
for this reason that the factory legislation enjoins upon certain 
employers the onus of maintaining such welfare services. Im¬ 
plementation of such legislative provisions do not entail 
heavy expenditure for employers. Actually, only a very small 
percentage of the cost of welfare is due to the legislated wel¬ 
fare services. As Table 4.4 indicates, during 1948, less than 


3 P cr ccnt °f welfare cost per employee is spent on creche, 
the only legislated welfare service which would incur any 
expenditure worth mentioning. Although canteens are now 
brought under legislation, the law does not state that canteens 
should be run on loss. Even without any law affecting in¬ 
dustrial canteens, the welfare-minded firms on an average 
spent on this programme Rs. 6 per capita per annum. As 
for cash benefits such as gratuity and provident fund, in 
most cases the adjudicators have only levelled up the rate of 
contribution. The fact is that most employers voluntarily gave 
the workers cash benefits which were reviewed by the adju¬ 
dicators when labour unions claimed greater cash benefits. 

lough cash benefits in many undertakings are now a sort 
0 egislated ” service (if adjudication awards may be per- 

' TUUC . t0 be calIcd so )- the y were in existence even prior to 
tatc intervention in that regard. Therefore, it would be 

unfair to the employers if one held the view that these cash 
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benefits were solely the result of State intervention, although 
in stray cases this was indeed true. 


Considering the money spent, the employers have given 
greater attention to the welfare programmes initiated by 
themselves on their own accord. An overwhelmingly large 
percentage of expenditure on welfare is due to voluntary 
welfare programmes. The voluntary programmes ought to 
have brought in adequate returns, for, otherwise, voluntary 
welfare schemes would not have gained popularity among the 
employers. The returns might take the form of increased 
output and consequent lowering of the unit cost of produc¬ 
tion. However, a proper evaluation of the material returns 
is not possible here, for empirical observation in this direc¬ 
tion is extremely difficult. 

Expenditure on welfare services relatively to wages is 
generally low. In manufacturing industries in Bombay, 
the average annual per capita expenditure on welfare is just 
Rs. 25, while the corresponding expenditure on wages is 

around Rs. 1,000. Yet, a positive correlation exists between 
wage cost and welfare cost per employee as between different 
firms. The onlv two firms that do not conform to the cor- 
relation chart are those that provide free housing to some of 


their employees. Here, wages are relatively low. One cannot 
say definitely if these firms aim at replacing wages partly by 
welfare services. Their wage-rates are among the lowest, 
while their welfare cost per employee is the highest. A low- 
wage firm following high welfare programmes justifiably 
stands to suspicion. If the employer is keen on the well-being 
of his workers, he ought to raise die wages first. While he 
resists the union’s attempt to push up wages, he voluntarily 
spends a good deal of money on labour welfare. 


Some of the employee services like free housing are an 
effective means of iron-hand control over workers. They 
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tie down the workers to their employer and in effect enslave 
the workers, although the employers would publicise the 
“ free housing ” as an expression of charity and good-will. 
During these days of extreme scarcity of houses, the workers 
are afraid of losing their shelter when they fight against their 
employer. The fear of being rendered homeless induces 
them to continue working for the same employer. 

If the welfare programmes are aimed at replacing wage 
increases, dubious results might follow. Although a well- 
knit welfare programme can to a great extent curb the 
workers in their fight for higher wages and other related 
matters, it is highly doubtful if the employer can command 
spontaneous co-operation from the workers. If die welfare 
programmes do not enlist the workers’ spontaneous co-opera¬ 
tion, such programmes may be considered futile ; for with¬ 
out sincere co-operation of the workers, the standard of per¬ 
formance cannot be raised. Actually, when the workers 
consciously feel the tyrannical control exercised by the em¬ 
ployer, they cannot render spontaneous co-operation in work. 
Therefore, a wise employer will only direct his welfare 
programmes to enable or induce the workers to put in work 
without any pressure from above or any limitation from below. 



Inter-Personal Relations 


have observed that the relations between the en¬ 
trepreneur and the employees cannot be cordial or 
harmonious if the natural urge of the latter for improvement 
in material well-being is ruthlessly put down by managerial 
authority and also that poor working conditions make for 
industrial dissatisfaction and disharmony. But generous in¬ 
creases in wage rates and liberal improvements in working 
conditions will not be enough for building up better personnel 
relations. Nor will the benevolent paternalism displayed 
through an imposing array of welfare programmes be enough. 
Human relations in industry are influenced by more things 
than these. The psychological factors affecting inter-personal 
relationships between the different levels of management and 
between the first-line supervision and the rank-and-file workers 
and even between the employees of comparable status, play 
a dominant role in the development of good or bad indus¬ 
trial relations. 

Top Management and Decision-Making 

The top management is ultimately responsible for personnel 
policies. The success or failure of a personnel policy largely 
depends on the character of the policy itself. The wisdom and 
propriety of the policy determines the reaction to it from 
those to whom it applies. Policy-making is indeed a difficult 
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art. No successful and effective policy-making is possible with¬ 
out a deep insight into the working of the complete organism 
which is governed. 

In personnel relations there is rarely any written policy 
on which the executives can base their decisions in specific 
cases. Frequently, an unwritten policy is as good as no policy 
at all. The executives who form the middle management find 
their work of decision-making difficult in the absence of any 
agreed formula to go by. In consequence the resulting pat¬ 
tern of management is characterized by the “ rule of thumb ” 
and managerial decisions and actions may bear no uniformity 
even in comparable cases. 


Aldiough in a small undertaking decision-making is not 
very difficult, in big business corporations which employ 
thousands of workers decision-making without a written policy 
bristles with hazards. In big business corporations, the deci¬ 
sion-making power is decentralized so that the members of 
the middle management have a share in it. In fundamentals 


and in details, decisions of the middle management may vary 
and, consequently, there will be several employees who will 
get discontented. In the absence of any uniform policy, it is 
quite likely that even little favours shown to a less efficient 
worker may cause dissatisfaction to the more diligent workers. 
Top management must, therefore, make every effort to re¬ 
place the rule of thumb ” by the “ reign of rules.” The 
rules and the policy must be unambiguously explained to 

all the employees. Utmost care must be taken to see that the 
rules are reasonable and practicable. 

At every stage of rule-making, the co-operation of organized 
abour will be extremely valuable. It will be ideal if the 
management and the union can have free and frank discus¬ 
sions on any point of difference in regard to the rules. The 
management will insist on retaining the power to make rules 
as its prerogative. However, the State is not giving suffi- 
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cient importance to the management prerogatives which are 
being curtailed to a great extent by State intervention. The 
trends in State intervention indicate a keenness on the part 
of the State to bring as many matters as possible within 
the ambit of State control. The authoritarianism of the entre¬ 
preneur is steadily giving place to the authoritarianism of the 
State. To govern worker-management relations in respect of 
discharge, disciplinary action, leave, and such other matters, 
there are laws requiring the certification of standing orders by 
Government. The Central Industrial Employment (Stand¬ 
ing Orders) Act, 1946, which is applicable to all railways 
and factories employing more than 100 workers, enjoins 
upon the employer to submit draft standing orders to certify¬ 
ing officers appointed by Government. The total number of 
certified standing orders at the end of 195° was 3> 020 > out 
of an estimated total number of 4,976 establishments covered 
by the Act. However, Section 4 of this Act lays down that “ it 
shall not be the function of the certifying officer or appellate 
authority to adjudicate upon the fairness or reasonableness of 
the provisions of any standing orders.” This standing order 
law makes it incumbent on the employer to make known to 
Government as well as his employees his own rules govern¬ 
ing the relationship between him and his employees. 

The Bombay Industrial Relations Act, 1946, however, is 
significantly different from the corresponding Central law. 

In the industries covered by this Bombay Act, not only can 
the Government enforce the submission and registration of 
standing orders, but standing orders are also made adjudicat- 
able under the Act. While Section 35 of the Act empowers 
the Commissioner of Labour to settle the standing orders, 
Section 36 (3) provides that “ the Industrial Court in appeal 
may confirm, modify, add, or rescind all or any of such 
standing orders.” 
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Although the management finds itself circumscribed by 
the limitations and controls imposed by the State, it can 
operate freely in matters which are not covered by statutes 
and awards. 

Inter-Personal Relations among 
Management Personnel 

Apart from the framing of a detailed personnel policy, there 
are difficulties in putting the policy into effect. The prime 
factor affecting the success of a policy is the degree of co¬ 
operation it receives from the executives, supervisors, and 
rank-and-file workers. 

The first and foremost requisite of good industrial relations 
is that the executives themselves should take keen interest in 
the success of the undertaking. Unless the executives them¬ 
selves are loyal, they will fail to infuse enthusiasm among 
their subordinates. It is frequently found that the executives 
do not sufficiently co-operate among themselves. There are 
unhealthy jealousies among the executives. The mental 
make-up of many executives stands in the way of spontaneous 
co-operation between the different departments and sections 
of the undertaking. The lack of inter-departmental co-opera¬ 
tion undermines efficiency. 

The behaviour of the executives who form the middle 
management in a huge undertaking is determined by the 
following factors. Firstly, if their relations with the top 
management are not smooth and cordial, they will not show 
sufficient interest in the dav-to-dav running of the business. 

J * O 

Secondly, the executives meet with limitations from below. If 
his subordinates do not co-operate with him adequately, the 
executive officer is placed in a peculiar predicament which 
may urge him to resort to face-saving tactics, i.e., he will be 
compelled to fabricate excuses and to put the blame on 
somebody else whenever any blunders are committed. Thirdly, 
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apart from the limitations that crop up from above and below 
in the line the incompetence of the officer concerned, if at all, 
would itself be a great hindrance to the development of the 
co-operative spirit. 

Incompetence is the source of many inter-personal jealousies 
and quarrels in a business undertaking. If the top manage¬ 
ment succeeds in removing incompetence from the ranks of 
managerial personnel, the background will be cleared for 
successful industrial relations. One great hindrance to the 
stamping out of incompetence is corruption. And corruption 
requires to be stamped out before efficient administration 
can be ensured. 

The incompetence of the lower supervisory personnel is 
in juxtaposition to that of the executive officers. In an 
atmosphere of “ politics,” rivalries, jealousies, and quarrels 
among the management officials, the foreman or the super¬ 
visor cannot perform excellent work. This atmosphere con¬ 
ditions him to a state of indifference to the efficiency aspects. 
No spontaneous co-operation can emanate from a band of 
employees that is torn by suspicions, jealousies, and quarrels. 
If mutual co-operation becomes difficult at the higher levels 
of management, it becomes almost impossible to inculcate the 
co-operative spirit in those who man the first-line supervision. 

Every executive in an undertaking should know how to 
handle personnel. It is true that the executive should exercise 
control over the quality and quantity of output. But that 
control can be exercised only through the personnel. The 
control over production may be ineffectual if the relationship 
of the executive to his subordinates is not cordial. To in¬ 
culcate the co-operative spirit among the workers, the exe¬ 
cutive should take good care of his men and should never 
be afraid of taking decisions. 

The attitudes of the management officials towards the 
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workers determine the reactions of the workers. Good rela¬ 
tions are essentially reciprocal. Newton’s third law of 
motion, action and reaction are equal and opposite, is applic¬ 
able to employer-employee relations too ! The total disregard 
of the well-being of employees naturally leads to unfavour- 
a le reactions from them. Unless management officials them¬ 
selves change their outlook and attitudes, there may not be 
any appreciable change in the workers’ attitudes. 

The managerial and supervisory personnel require adequate 
training m the handling of men. Conferences, seminars, and 
ectures may be specially arranged to convey to the super¬ 
visors the successful methods of handling men. The super 
visory personnel, more than others, require to be convincingly 
told about the supreme importance of good relations with the 
workers. For the rank and file workers come into constant 
and direct contact with the first-line supervision. The higher- 

ups m the organization are far removed to have any close 
contact with the rank and file employees. 

The supervisor represents the management to the workers. 

fine Tk Cr \ att ' tUdeS t0 thC mana & ement are largely in- 
need by their relationship with this first-line supervision. 

f the supervisor takes real interest in the men working under 

■m and helps them to overcome their little difficulties he 

can gam great popularity with them. On occasions when 

tc does not have the requisite powers to act independently. 

he may move his superior officials so that decision-making 

may n0t be de,a y ed ' When the considered policy of the 
management is contrary to the requests made by workers he 

ZT Sh ° Ul<l “ PW " “ *e reasons fo 'at 

"' hich "* managerial decision was 

Violent Worker Reaction 

he need for good relations with working men is illustrated 

t 
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by the trends in assaults committed by them on the super 
visory and managerial personnel. 21 

TABLE 5.1 —INDUSTRIAL ASSAULTS, BOMBAY, 1948 AND 1949 


1948 1949 


Cause Fatal Non- Total Fatal Non- Total 

fatal fatal 


Non-employment 

Maintenance of 

discipline 

Strikes or lockouts 
Miscellaneous 
Unknown 

Total . 1 35 36 3 34 37 

Source : Government of Bombay, Home Department. 

The above table shows graphically the immediate causes 
that led to the aggressive reaction of the workers. The termi¬ 
nation of employment by discharge or retrenchment and non¬ 
employment of former employees have been important reasons 
for these assaults. In 1949, a company director was killed 
by a discharged employee who sought re-employment in vain. 
In the same year and for much the same reason, another 
management official in a textile mill met with the same tragic 
end. In Bombay, as a result of non-employment, on an 
average, one in 30,000 workers resorts to fatal assaults and 
one in 3,000 resorts to non-fatal assaults on managerial 
personnel. The workers behave in this manner on account of 
the feeling that “ injustice ” has been done to them. 

Discharges are precipitated usually on the recommendation 
of the workers’ imm ediate supervisor. There are many m- 

21 This section was first published as an article in the Com- 
ftierce, 3 June 1950. 
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stances where workers are discharged because of insubordina¬ 
tion to the supervisor or foreman. Such insubordination is 
occasionally due to the incompetence of the first line super¬ 
vision. Therefore, no worker should be discharged without 
trying him out under different supervisors and, if possible, 
in different departments. The worker should be given every 
opportunity to answer himself all the charges raised against 
him. Moreover, he should be warned at least thrice before 
being discharged. An exit interview should be given to him 
to convince him that the management did all that it could 
to help him. Apart from taking the “ aggression ” out of 
the discharged employee, exit interview is helpful to find out 
if there is anything seriously wrong with the supervisors. The 
removal of incompetent supervisors is always necessary for 
the improvement of personnel relations. 

On account of the poor relations between the workers and 
the supervisory personnel, the maintenance of discipline at 
the workplace has become a knotty problem. As shown in 
the above table, during 1948 and 1949, one fatal assault and 
twenty-one non-fatal assaults recorded in Bombay were caused 
by the attempts to maintain discipline. Regular attendance 
and alertness on the job, for instance, were normal points of 
discipline. While attempting to maintain or enforce such 
discipline, the supervisory personnel met with opposition from 
the workers. Trivial provocations such as asking not to 
sleep during working time had resulted in criminal assaults 
on those enforcing discipline. When asked about discipline 
and efficiency, the personnel executive of a company replied 
thus : “ What can we do ? Discipline is poor. Efficiency 
is low. You will understand the kind of fix in which we 
are now, when you know of our difficulties in maintaining 
discipline. Honestly, none of us feels safe or secure. For 
the slightest provocation, which can be anything, who knows 
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if they (the workers) will not physically attack us ? There 
have been even cases of cold-blooded murder.” However un¬ 
fortunate it might be, the executive was perfectly right in what 
he said. 

Maintenance of discipline has now become one of the most 
difficult problems of industrial management. Today what 
agitates the minds of management is the criminal reaction of 
working men. The feeling of personal insecurity among 
supervisors and higher officials has put these management 
representatives in an embarrassing predicament, and their 
power and authority has nearly become effete ! 

Dissatisfaction, despair, and frustration are the deep-rooted 
causes of the violent reaction of working men. A worker has 
his own reasons for dissatisfaction, sometimes right and some¬ 
times wrong. He may feel that he is not adequately rewarded 
for his work or that his merits and virtues are not properly 
recognized. He may personally dislike his supervisor or 
fellow-workmen or the physical work environment or the 
character of the work he is asked to perform. Normally such 
a worker does not turn out good work. While his per¬ 
formance is poor, his supervisor or officer may get hard on 
him. Thus a chain reaction is set in train which will even¬ 
tually end in bitter relations between the workers and the man¬ 
agement officials. 

Team Work is Much Needed 

The foregoing picture of worker-management relations in 
Bombay is dismal indeed. The gravity of the degeneration 
needs no further emphasis and its seriousness is now largely 
conceded by many employers. Instead of setting about to 
solve the problem squarely, some of the employers express 
feelings of helplessness. This is understandable because of 
the immensity of the problem itself. 

The development of team work is one of the most effective 
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means of solving this personnel problem. Good team work 
can be achieved only if there is a tangible common interest 
among the workers who form the team. Every team should 
have a team leader who can infuse a new spirit of co-opera¬ 
tion to achieve a common target. It is leadership, and not 
bossing, that is needed in developing team spirit. 

To illustrate the role of leadership, the personal experience 
of an engineer in a workshop in Calcutta may be cited. He 
was new to the job and had joined duty on a night shift. 
The men under him appeared highly indifferent to the work 
on hand. The output during that night was only 20 units 
which was just half the target production. The engineer was 
worried at this performance. He felt it was of no use to 
follow a policy of slave-driving, and the best policy under 
the circumstances was to win the willing co-operation of the 
workers. So, when he went to the workshop again on the 
second night, he called the men together and gave them some 
chocolates and toffees. The men liked this expression of 
good-will- Then the engineer requested, not ordered, the 
workers to produce at least 40 units, the target production. 
He also promised that he would let them go to sleep as soon 
as this target was reached. This new scheme appealed to 
the workers so well that they finished the work in 4 hours 
On the third night, the workers were so happy that they 
finished 60 units in less than 5 hours—150 per cent of the 
target production. This remarkable increase in the rate of 
output was largely due to the improved relationship between 
t ic engineer and the workers. From a state of organizational 
morbidity, the workers emerged as a sporting team. There 

WaS 3 " CW wave of enthusiasm and hearty co-operation 
among the members of the team. 

Likewise, Elton Mayo describes the results of an experi¬ 
ment in making and re-making work teams. “ The conse¬ 
quence was that they (workers) felt themselves participating 
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freely and without afterthought, and were happy in the 
knowledge that they were working without any coercion from 
above or limitation from below. They were themselves 
astonished at the consequence, for they felt they were work¬ 
ing under less pressure than ever before.” "" This experiment 
was conducted at the plant of the Western Electric Company 
at Hawthorne in Chicago. The proper organization of work 
teams, it is clear, can do wonders in industrial production. 
The success of the work team depends on the kind of leader¬ 
ship and the degree to which the men work in co-operation 

with the leader. 

If it happens that there are some who do not suit die team, 
they can be transferred to other work teams where they may 
fit in better. There should be a temperamental affinity 
among the members of a work team. The personality of 
the team leader is as important as that of the members of the 
team. On many occasions, certain personality traits of the 
supervisor prevent any improvement in team work. In such 
situations, it is better to transfer the supervisor to other work- 
teams rather than to make the work team adjust to the 

supervisor. 

The making and re-making of work teams cannot be suc¬ 
cessful without a fundamental change of attitude. The slave¬ 
driving attitude of the managerial and supervisory personnel 
should give place to an attitude of providing leadership. Such 
a change will mean a revolution in managerial attitudes which 

is imperative to fostering better personnel relations. 

Efficient running of business is no longer possible without 
the co-operation of workers. And no co-operation is possible 
if the workers feel that die management is out of touch with 
them and is not interested in their problems. Therefore, it 
is very necessary to have effective channels of communication 

~ 22 Elton Mayo: The Social Problems of an Industrial Civiliza- 
tion, p. 64. 
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through which die workers can express their complaints and 
grievances. Metaphorically speaking, the organizational 
structure has a centrifugal force of orders, instructions and 
directions that goes out from the top management. To 
maintain structural balance, there should be a corresponding 
centripetal force of suggestions, complaints, and grievances, 
if any, that converges on top management. 

The management should assure the workers that complaints 
against their supervisors will not jeopardize anybody’s posi¬ 
tion. By permitting self-expression widiout inhibition, the 
management can collect plenty of data which can be used in 
making and re-making work teams. “ The true significance 
of the grievance,’' says Benjamin M. Selekman, “ emerges 
only when we recognize the expression of dissatisfaction as 
a symptom of friction, of malfunctioning somewhere in this 
living structure of shop relationships.” The best way to 
avoid friction in industrial relations is to separate the friction¬ 
giving individuals or, in other words, to re-make the work 
teams. 

Tne character and number of complaints and grievances 
give die personnel-minded executive a clue to the team spirit 
of the workers. Instead of looking upon a new complaint 
as another headache the executive should make effort to study 
what is behind it all. If in any particular department of the 
undertaking there are more complaints from many workers, 
the indication is that there is wide-spread dissatisfaction among 
the workers in that department. And if the complaints and 
grievances are of a serious character, the indication is that 
there is intense dissatisfaction. Apart from the number and 
character of complaints, the level at which they are settled is 
another index of the gravity of the situation. If to an in¬ 
creasing degree complaints are not settled within the depart- 

Labor Relations and Human Relations. 
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ment itself, there is good reason to believe that industrial 
morale is deteriorating. 

High industrial morale goes with excellent team work and 
spontaneity of co-operating among employees and it is an 
ideal to be reached through well-planned and well-executed 
personnel policy. Morale is defined by W. E. Atkins and 
H. D. Lasswell as “ that collective will which is built into 
groups by securing a subordination of the individual to the 
group, and a willingness to be disciplined in terms of group 
purposes.” 21 This definition was given more than a quarter 
century ago and it still remains the best. Morale is spon¬ 
taneous and it depends on the psychological attitudes of the 

working teams. ____ 

24 Labour Attitudes and Problems, p. 314. 



Industrial Absenteeism 


ABSENTEEISM is recognized as a problem for the man¬ 
agement because production is often held up as a result of 
frequent or prolonged absences. 20 Indeed, irregular attendance 
is an evil that should be avoided for more reasons than one. 
The attendance records usually show a fairly high rate of ab¬ 
senteeism and it should be noted that this high rate is an index 
of industrial dissatisfaction. We shall presently examine the 
incidence, causes, significance, and remedies of absenteeism. 

Incidence of Absenteeism 

The incidence of absenteeism can be measured in two ways : 
by its frequency and its severity. Ordinarily what is meant by 
absence rate or absenteeism rate is really the severity rate, 
that is, the loss of human energy expressed in terms of man- 
days. All available official statistics and definitions, whether 
they be American, British, or Indian, lead us to believe that 
the rate is always expressed in quantities of human energy lost. 

This rate can best be called the severity rate of absenteeism. 

/ 

An innovation in absenteeism statistics is introduced by John 
Fox and Jerome Scott in their study Absenteeism : Manage¬ 
ment s Problem. They treated any absence by one man over a 
continuous period of days as one absence. “ It seemed wise,” 
says Elton Mayo, “ to take figures that would, at least to some 

‘' This chapter was first published as an article in Business 
Week {India), Industries Number, 24 February 1951. 
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extent, minimize successive days of absence and maximize fre¬ 
quency of absences, especially absences without permission. By 
this method, considerable confusion was avoided. For example, 
two male workers were absent for 22 days in 1942. The one 
was out for 22 successive days with appendicitis and was not 
otherwise absent during the year ; the other was absent n 
times for two days mosdy in the week-ends. The first was 
scored as absent once ; the second as absent n times.” 20 The 
reason why Elton Mayo and associates considered this 
frequency rate of absenteeism as the best yardstick is that 
group attendance patterns were obscured in any simple statistic 
by the inclusion of medical cases. In any case, the Fox-Scott 
method of analysing absenteeism rates could not be applied 
in this study owing to the non-availability of statistics in 

the desirable form. 

The available data indicate that the severity rate of absen¬ 
teeism was on the upgrade since the outbreak of the Second 
World War. After the war, in many industries and places, 
the rate showed a tendency to decline—in some industries 
since 1946 and in others since 1947. As for the seasonality 
of absenteeism, it is observed that last quarter of the year 
generally records lower absenteeism rates while the second 
quarter records higher rates than the other quarters. However, 
the difference between the seasons is not so appreciably high 
as to cause anxiety regarding the exodus of industrial workers 
during early summer which is the season for harvest as well 

as marriage. 

Causes of Absenteeism 

The official statistics of absenteeism collected by the Labour 
Bureau of the Indian Ministry of Labour give the following 
line of classification of the causes of absenteeism : sickness and 

20 Elton Mayo: The Social Problems of an Industrial Civiliza¬ 
tion, p. 81 . 
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accidents, leave other than holidays, social and religious 
reasons, and other causes. The summary of the statistics of 
causes in certain industries since 1946 is given in the follow¬ 
ing table. 

It appears that roughly a total of 32 working days are lost 
per worker per annum. The absence owing to illness or in¬ 
jury amounts to 8 days. In America a careful study carried 
out by the U.S. Public Health Service led to the conclusion 
that the average American worker lost 9 days annually owing 
to illness during 1935-1936. 27 Despite all the appalling con¬ 
ditions of work and living of the Indian worker, his absence 
owing to illness compares favourably with that of the pre-war 
American worker. It is quite possible that spurious cases of 
sickness may be included in the statistics of absences due to 
illness. A distinction between real and alleged sickness can 
be made only through medical investigation in each case of 
reported sickness. However, such medical investigation is not 
undertaken by the vast majority of business undertakings. And 
the workers do not hesitate to report themselves sick if they 
gain any advantage by doing so. There are many cases of 
workers’ asking for sick leave when no other means are open 
to them to remain absent without running the risk of their 
being struck off the pay-roll. To remain absent without any 
justifiable reason, knowing fully well that they may not get 
paid for such days of absence, is indeed an indication that 
they somehow want an escape from the kind of disagreeable 
and distasteful work and work environment. Such absence 
of the low-paid workers in spite of the loss of their pay, their 
only source of income, certainly indicates that they are highly 
discontented with their employment. 

The industrial workers, as far as they possibly can, leave 

“ 7 U. S. Public Health Service, National Health Survey, 1935 to 
1936, quoted in Monthly Labor Review, March 1938. 
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the industrial towns for their rural homes—the majority of 
workers still have some sort of homes in the villages—when 
they find themselves seriously ill. It is an irony of fate that 
when the well-to-do people from the countryside come to the 
cities for better medical treatment, the poor workers go in the 
opposite direction and leave the industrial metropolises, the 
free public hospitals being not large enough to admit all the 
patients. The medical aid provided by certain employers is 
helpful for cases of minor ailments alone. The cases of serious 
illness which require hospital treatment are not adequately 
attended to, because the employers as a rule do not run hos¬ 
pitals for their employees. (The Central Railway Hospital 
and the Northcote Police Hospital are the only exceptions in 
Bombay). The overcrowding in public hospitals and the 
enormous expense in getting private medical treatment in the 
cities drive the poor sick workers to the villages where they get 
nursed by their own family folks and treated by some count¬ 
ry physicians. Many of those who survive the illnesses are 
disinclined to return to the towns immediately, owing to the 
aversion to the kind of work and life in those industrial towns. 
Such feeling, despite the many diversions and interesting ex¬ 
periences and the higher wage-rates which the cities can offer, 
is an indication that the conditions of industrial employment 
are distasteful to the workers. They stay away so long in die 
villages without intimating the employer the reasons for the 
absence that the employer considers them as separated em- 
ployess rather than as mere absentees. This situation leads to 
an understatement of the rate of absenteeism due to sickness. 
One cannot say how far this understatement is offset by the 
overstatement arising from the spurious cases of reported 

sickness. 

As for the absences owing to social and religious reasons, 
it can be stated that the average Indian worker loses only 3 
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days in the year. Although this figure is relatively small, one 
cannot overlook the fact that the 3 days’ absence is in addi¬ 
tion to the large number of general holidays. (On an average, 
the factories in Bombay work for about 290 days only during 
a year). It is quite possible that the worker might take 
previous permission to remain absent to participate in some 
ceremonies and celebrations. Likewise, the absences classed 
under leave other than holidays ” imply some permission 
from the employer. Such leave other than holidays accounts 
for 12 days absence from work per employee per annum. 
This is in addition to the leave taken for sickness, accidents, 
and social and religious functions. Whether prior permission 
is taken or not all these absences can be considered as author¬ 
ized or excused absences. Now what we can reasonably 
make out to be “ unexcused absences ” are those that arc 
grouped under a miscellaneous head called “ other causes ” 
which account for 9 days’ absence annually per employee. The 

unexcused absences, beyond a certain limit, are not tol¬ 
erated by most employers. In some companies, if any 
unexcused absence exceeds 3 consecutive working days, the 
worker concerned is likely to be discharged forthwith. The 
average worker does not ordinarily remain absent for longer 
periods without giving a satisfactory explanation, unless he has 
reasonably certain opportunities for an alternative employ¬ 
ment. However, it cannot be gainsaid that the unexcused ab¬ 
sences indicate a highly indifferent and irresponsible attitude 
on the part of workers. 

Significance of Absenteeism 

The psychological attitudes animating the chronic absentee 
are illustrated well by Lee Hill thus : “ The average worker 

ates t0 admit > even to himself, that his job has become so 
distasteful that he prefers to stay home and listen to ‘ soap 
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operas ’ rather than go to work.” 28 Obviously, the absences 
on account of such attitudes are an index of industrial dissatis¬ 
faction and discontent. Off and on, the workers absent them¬ 
selves for reasons genuine as well as spurious, and even some¬ 
times for no ostensible reasons. The frequency of the latter 
kind of absences reveals the relative degree of the industrial 
discontent. In any department or plant, if it is observed that 
there is a greater frequency and severity of absenteeism, rela¬ 
tively to other departments or plants, the unpleasant fact is 
that there is a greater degree of discontent in that department 
or plant. Likewise, if over a period of time—no matter what 
the unit of time is—the absenteeism rates register an appreci¬ 
able rise in any industrial unit or part of a unit, it is a clear 
indication that industrial discontent is growing. 

The limitations to this observation are as follows. Firstly, 
if epidemic diseases affect the industrial community in any 
period of time, the consequent increase in absenteeism can 
have no relation to industrial discontent. Likewise, in the 
event of communal riots, or social or political convulsions, or 
serious disorders in the system of transportation, or other cala¬ 
mities, the consequent increase in absenteeism cannot be held 

as an index of industrial discontent. 

Secondly, any change in the workers’ freedom of self- 
expression can and does influence absenteeism rates, even when 
the degree of discontent remains constant. If the freedom 
of the worker to absent himself is curtailed, there will be, in 
all probability, a reduction in absenteeism rates. Punitive 
methods of administration can suppress absenteeism. But this 
will only mean that one of the manifestations of industrial 
discontent is suppressed. When absenteeism is so suppressed 
labour turnover rates may rise, i.e., if there are no restrictions 

88 Pattern for Good Labor Relations, p. 14. 
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on free mobility of labour. 20 The fact is that when one out¬ 
let of discontent is blocked, it will find expression through 
other outlets. 


The Badli System 


Often, absenteeism entails stoppages of production. The 
degree at which production can be maintained in spite of ab¬ 
senteeism depends on the supply of floating labour which is 
capable of being absorbed temporarily to fill in positions 
rendered vacant by absenteeism. In times of labour shortages 
employers find it difficult, even impossible, to find substitute 
workers in all occupations, including the very unskilled. 
Actually during 1942-1943, several cotton textile mills in 
Bombay, for instance, found it difficult to 6 et sufficient number 
of substitute workers. But when the labour supply position 
eased as it did after the war, plenty of substitute workers were 
available for the unskilled and semi-skilled occupations. How¬ 
ever, ,t remains still difficult to find substitute workers in 
some of the skilled and highly skilled occupations. The trend 
m the supply of substitute workers indicate that the difficulty 

o finding substitute labour varies proportionately to the 
degree of skill required for any job. * 


owever, in the skilled and better-paid occupations, the rate 
of absenteeism is lower relatively to the unskilled occupations. 

is is so because of a greater degree of responsibility and a 
etter pride of performance characterizing skilled work which 
eeps the worker’s interest in the job. The lower rates of 
a senteeism in the skilled occupations minimize the danger 
ot their remaining vacant for long periods. 

The system of employing substitute workers in the posi- 
tu S , ^ Cre V3Cant t!lrou gh absenteeism is called in India 

a remedy 

is als?an h t 1 de e x a a m r;d ne a in r n the r neXt ^ ^ labour turnover 

index and a manifestation of industrial discontent 
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adopted to meet the exigencies that arise from absenteeism and 
is helped by the plentiful supply of floating labour. Its in¬ 
trinsic advantage is that, if the workers who are scheduled to 
work choose themselves to remain absent and the employer 
finds an adequate number of substitute workers, the employer 
need not keep the machines and materials idle. In other 
words, the badli system prevents, at least minimizes, produc¬ 
tion hold-ups. It also provides employment, although for short 
periods, to the men who would otherwise have remained idle. 
Thus a larger number of men makes use of the available em¬ 
ployment opportunities. We may therefore infer that society 
is a gainer, and not a loser, on account of the badli system. 

Yet from the point of view of the individual badli (sub¬ 
stitute worker) this system does not look so bright. The badli s 
relationship with the management is merely through die cash 
nexus. He has no lasting loyalty to the employer. He has 
no security of tenure and he is liable to be dismissed without 
previous notice, and most unceremoniously, for any or no 
reason at all. The employer pays little attention to the badli, 
and denies him the privileges which permanent workers 
enjoy. This awful predicament of the badli, coupled with 
his lack of experience, makes him an inefficient worker. 
Although the employers understand this, they find themselves 

without any better alternative. 

The presence of large numbers of badlis is harmful to the 
development of work teams. The speed with which the com¬ 
position of the work teams changes can only be described as 
kaleidoscopic. The badli system has all the problems of labour 
turnover. It is in fact a species of labour turnover. It accounts 
largely for the changing pattern of group attendance and, 
therefore, deserves the attention of the management. Spon¬ 
taneous co-operation cannot develop within quick-changing 
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work teams. This organizational instability is destructive of 
employee morale. 

Let us review the badli control in the Bombay cotton textile 
mills. For more than a decade, these mills exercised a regular 
control over the employment of substitute workers. Badli 
cards were issued to the more eligible employment seekers 
who formed a reserve of man-power attached to each mill and 
crowded at the gate at the commencement of every shift. It 
was from this reserve that the selection of substitute workers 
was made. The idea behind the scheme was to restrict the 
number of individuals employed over a period of time. 

This scheme worked successfully as far as it satisfied the 
day-to-day man-power requirements of the employers. The 
control had been advantageous to the workers too. Fewer 
individuals shared the available work so that each could work 
for more days in the year. Nevertheless, most of these badlis 
lived in perpetual fear of unemployment, for their employ¬ 
ment was essentially of a casual nature. 

Decasualization Scheme 

Of late, the badli control plan has undergone a change for the 
better. The badli control is now more systematized and cen¬ 
tralized under the new textile labour decasualization scheme 
introduced by the Bombay Government. The scheme is 
worked by a tripartite agreement between the State Govern¬ 
ment, employers, and unions. The Government runs employ¬ 
ment exchanges in Ahmedabad, Bombay, and Sholapur. 
These exchanges undertake to supply workers to all the cotton 
textile mills that come within each specified local area. These 
specialized exchanges occasionally draw workers from and 
supp y workers to the chain of general employment exchanges 

run by the Central Directorate-General of Resettlement and 
Employment. 

The progress made by the cotton textile labour decasual- 
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ization scheme is shown in Table 6.3. The scheme met with 
the largest measure of success in Bombay, where the difference 
between the total number of registrations and placements was 
the least. However, it is not very easy to compare the figures 
of registration and placement. A worker once registered at 
any of these specialized exchanges is registered for life. New 
registrations are additions to the total of man-power handled 
by these exchanges. On the other hand, each placement of 
any single worker is added on to the total of placements so 
that if he is placed in one mill for two months and in another 
for six months and in a third mill for four months, there will 
be a total of three placements made. Likewise, figures of the 
demand made by the employers and the number of workers 
submitted for interview and selection include not only the 
first demand and submission in respect of a vacancy, but also 
each successive demand and submission. 

The success and wide popularity of this decasualization 
scheme, of this collectivized operation of the labour market, 
is of serious import. This shift towards collectivism is of 
benefit to employers as well as workers. But, is this decasual¬ 
ization scheme a means to ensure organizational stability ? 
Can this scheme be a final answer to the challenge of ab¬ 
senteeism ? Decasualization of labour cannot obviously solve 
the problem of absenteeism. The workers will still continue 
to be absent off-and-on for reasons best known to themselves. 

However, the fewer the number of individuals on the 
active list maintained by the employment exchanges, other 
things remaining constant, the greater will be the “ velocity 
of circulation ” of the workers. This in effect means that the 
available employment will be shared by fewer persons and 
that, while preventing or minimizing casual employment and 
permitting more or less continuous employment, the inter-firm 
mobility of labour will increase. The greater the inter-firm 
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mobility, the swifter will be the change in the composition 
of work teams. And kaleidoscopic work teams are not 
conducive to the development of esprit de corps and team 
work. 

It must be clear that the badli system, even as improved 
under the decasualization plan, is a problematic remedy, for 
the employment of substitute workers can be considered only 
as a make-shift adjustment to meet the exigencies arising from 
absenteeism. The badli system is not a lasting solution of 
the problem of absenteeism, for it does not touch the 
preventive aspect of the problem at all. It must be admitted 
that there is an irreducible minimum of absenteeism just as 
there is of unemployment. As absenteeism is largely the result 
of industrial fatigue and discontent, it will be beneficial to 
pursue a policy of regularizing absences. As recommended by 
the Labour Investigation Committee, the workers should be 
given leave even without pay—if they need it—for a sufficient 
number of days every year. More and better facilities for 
medical aid and hospitalization will reduce die incidence of 
absenteeism due to sickness and injury. As for causes other 
than sickness and injury, no tangible remedy can be suggested 
other than an effort to minimize the industrial fatigue, dissatis¬ 
faction, and disharmony. Being a symptom of industrial dis¬ 
content, absenteeism requires to be recognized as a part of 
that bigger problem of industrial disharmony. Therefore, it 
is perhaps futile to spend time and energy in fighting ab¬ 
senteeism, unless industrial harmony can be ushered in. For 
the fundamental cause of absenteeism is discontent and its 
sovereign remedy is industrial harmony. 



Personnel Mobility 


rpHE movement of employees from one job to another and 
■*“ from one firm to another causing changes in the composi¬ 
tion of personnel is called personnel mobility. 30 This mobility 
is directly related to the conditions of service and the nature 
of industrial relations obtaining in an industry. ‘ All policies 
designed to improve industrial relations will fail, says 
Hare “ unless permanency of employment is assured for most 
workers and a labour force can be built up well integrated by 
ties of tradition, pride in work, skill and long familiarity. 

In certain undertakings labour mobility is high, while in 
certain others it is comparatively low. What are the funda¬ 
mental factors influencing mobility of labour ? And what 
can we do about it P Mainly these are the questions that 

are answered in this chapter. 

Definitions 

Personnel molibity may be within the same firm or between 
different firms. The inter-firm mobility of labour is known 
as “ labour turnover.” The Labour Investigation Committee 
defined labour turnover as “ the rate of change in die work¬ 
ing staff of a concern du ring a definite period.” 1 ' L abour 

30 This chapter was first published as an article in Commerce 

Annual Review Number, December 1949. 

31 A E. C. Hare: Report on Industrial Relations in New 

Zealand, p. 105. . „ in< 

32 Labour Investigation Committee, Main Report, p. iud. 
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turnover refers to the shift or movement of personnel into 
and out of the workforce of a firm or organization. The 
movement of personnel into an organization is called labour 
accession which means engaging or hiring a new worker or 
re-hiring a former employee in any status or for any category 
of job. Since workers under a contractor are not in the 
direct employment of the firm, changes in the personnel of 
the contractor do not affect the firm’s labour-turnover posi¬ 
tion or organizational stability. The movement of personnel 
out of an organization is usually referred to as labour sepa¬ 
rations which consist of quits or voluntary resignations, lay 
offs or retrenchment, and discharges and dismissals. 

Among the basic terminology used in labour turnover 
studies, just one more requires to be mentioned, namely, 
replacement which is the accession to replace a separation. 
Actually, there is a school of thought which equates labour 
replacements with labour turnover. Paul H. Douglas, who 
is the originator of this idea, holds that, from a business 
stand-point, “ separations that are not to be replaced by 
engaging new workers cost nothing and, if unavoidable, 
accrue benefit.” JJ Douglas’s formula is an improvement on 
the “ Rochester ” formula that was enunciated by an associa¬ 
tion of business executives. According to the “ Rochester ” 
method, the percentage of labour turnover is simply the rate 
of separations per hundred full-year workers. The contro¬ 
versy between the “ Rochester ” and Douglas groups has not 
yet ended. 

The labour turnover statistics published by the U.S. 
Motithly Labor Review contain only accession rates and 
separation rates, and not replacement rates as such. But the 
Review claims that replacement rates can be computed from 

Paul H. Douglas s article in the Bulletin of Taylor Society, 
August 1919, referred to in Gordon S. Watkins and Paul A Dodd 
The Management of Labor Relations, p. 230. 
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its published statistics of accessions and separations. 34 The 
replacement rate is assumed to be equal to the accession rate 
or separation rate whichever is less. Although the argument 
appears sound prim a facie , it is in fact highly vulnerable. 
The defect in this ready-made “ replacement rate ” will be 
clear as soon as one starts working on original data. Let 
us take just ioo firms including both contracting and expand¬ 
ing firms for computational purpose. Normally, a contract¬ 
ing firm will have more separations than accessions, in which 
case the accession rate will become the replacement rate as 
well. Contrary-wise, in an expanding firm, the separation rate 
will become the replacement rate ; it becomes obvious that 
the average accession rate will be higher than the average 
replacement rate. If then the replacement rate is lower than 
both accession and separation rates, the Monthly Labor 
Review statistics of accession and separation rates do not 
permit us to compute statistically valid replacement rates. 
To illustrate, if the accession rate in the U.S. manufacturing 
industries in a given period is 45 per cent and the separation 
rate 47 per cent per annum, we cannot conclude that the repla¬ 
cement rate is 45 per cent ; but if we do conclude so, it will 
be a clear overstatement. Here we are brought face to face 
with the practical difficulties of computing theoretically 
sound replacement rates. We have not only to split data 
on accessions and separations industry-wise and plant-wise 
but also, within the plant, department-wise and section-wise. 
The ideal is to collect separately the number of actual replace¬ 
ments, along with accessions and separations. Any short-cut 
method of computing replacement rates will lead to an over¬ 
statement. 

A word about rates as such. Accession rate, for example, 
is the relationship between the actual number of accessions 

34 See “ Measurement of Labor Turn-Over,” Monthly Labor 
Review, October 1949. Vol. 69, No. 4, pp. 417-421. 
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during a given period of time and the average number of 
employees during the same period. Customarily, these rates 
are expressed in percentages. Thus the formula for accession 
rate will read : 

100.4 

a = -, 

E 

where a is the accession rate, A is the total number of ac¬ 
cessions, and E is the average number of employees. In the 
same way, replacement rate, separation rate, quit rate, lay off 
rate, and discharge rate can be computed. 

Incidence of Labour Turnover 

The results of a survey of labour turnover in a selected 
sample of manufacturing establishments in Bombay are given 
in Table 7.1. Among the different types of labour separa¬ 
tions the quit rate is amazingly high. Expressed as the per¬ 
centages of total separations the quits account for 85 per cent, 
the lay offs 4.5 per cent, and discharges 10.5 per cent. 
Certain miscellaneous separations such as emigration to 
Pakistan are included among quits. 

TABLE 7*1— AVERAGE ANNUAL RATES OF LABOUR TURNOVER IN 

MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, BOMBAY, 1946-48 


Separation Rate Per Cent 


Industry Group 

Quit 

Rate 

Lay Off 
Rate 

Dis¬ 

charge 

Rate 

Total 
of (2), 
(3), and (4) 

Acces¬ 
sion Rate 
Per Cent 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Public undertak- 

ings . 

2*8 

0-0 

2-5 

5-3 

11 -6 

Textiles. 

64-5 

2-5 

5-2 

72-2 

50-8 

Engineering 

53-9 

3-8 

10-2 

67-9 

68-3 

Other m a n u - 

facturing 

33-9 

1*4 

2-5 

37-8 

36-8 

All manufactur¬ 
ing industries 

43-6 

2-3 

5-4 

51 -3 

48-4 

Source : Sample survey by the author. 
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According to the Rochester ” method, the average labour 
turnover rate is the labour separation rate which is 51.3 per 
cent here. But according to the method followed by Douglas, 
the labour turnover rate is the labour replacement rate which 
is 40.7 per cent here. This replacement rate is computed from 
the primary data, independently of figures in the above table. 


TABLE 7*2 —LABOUR TURNOVER IN COTTON TEXTILE INDUSTRY, 

BOMBAY STATE, 1950 TO 1952 


Separation Rate Accession Rate 
Year (per cent) (per cent) 


1950 a 

12-30 

16-72 

1951 

13-44 

19-77 

1952 

14-71 

21 -97 


a. April to December only. 

Source : Bombay Labour Gazette. 

The statistics of labour turnover as given in Table 7.1 
are not strictly comparable to the official statistics in Table 
7.2. In the official statistics, separations and accessions 
recorded in the register of permanent employees alone are 
taken into account, while the large number of substitute and 
temporary workers is left out of consideration altogether. 
This defect in official statistics partly accounts for the wide 
disparity between the turnover rates as given in these two 
tables. A more important reason for this disparity is that 
the number of employees in any establishment bears an in¬ 
fluence on the rate of labour turnover, as we shall see presently. 
The average workforce in the factories covered by the official 
statistics consists of approximately 2,310 workers, while the 
average workforce in the factories covered by the present 
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writer’s sample survey (basis of Table 7.1) consists of only 
323 workers. 

TABLE 7-3 —LABOUR TURNOVER RATES ACCORDING TO SIZE OF 
WORKFORCE, COTTON TEXTILE INDUSTRY, BOMBAY STATE, 

MARCH 1950 TO MARCH 1953 


Approximate Average Average 

Size of Number of Monthly Sepa- Monthly Acces 

Workforce Factories ration Rate sion Rate 

(per cent) (per cent) 


100 and under 

12 

5-83 

7-86 

101 to 500 

13 

6-58 

9-20 

501 to 1000 

9 

1-72 

3-95 

1001 to 2000 

54 

1 -00 

1-47 

Over 2000 

78 

117 

1-66 


Source : Computed from Bombay Labour Gazette. 

Although the inverse relationship between labour turnover 
and size of workforce is clear in Table 7.3, the coefficients 

of correlation are also computed to offer greater statistical 
accuracy : 

Correlation between size of workforce and separation 
rate : r= -0.6786. 

Correlation between size of workforce and accession 
rate : r = -0.7897. 

This high negative correlation shows the influence of worker 
concentration on labour turnover : the larger the number of 

employees in an undertaking, the lower the rate of labour 
turnover and vice versa. 
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TABLE / *4 LENGTH OF SERVICE AND SEPARATION RATE, MANU¬ 
FACTURING INDUSTRIES, BOMBAY, 1946 TO 1948 


Industry Group 

Average Length of 
Service of Active 
Employees on 31st 
December 1948 
(years) 

Average Annual 
Separation Rate 
per Employee from 
1946 to 1948 

* 

Textiles . 

1*8 

0-72 

Engineering 

2-3 

0-68 

Other manufactur¬ 



ing 

2*5 

0-34 

Public undertakings 

5-8 

0-05 


Source : Sample survey by the author. 


It is also of interest to find out the relationship between 
labour turnover and the length of service of employees. 
Table 7.4 shows that there is a negative correlation between 
labour turnover and length of service. 

Table 7.4 shows a high negative correlation between length 
of service and separation rate : when there is a high separa¬ 
tion rate, the average length of service will be proportionately 
low, and vice versa. Other things remaining constant, the 
long term trend will, in fact, indicate that the average length 
of service of separated employees will approximately be the 
mathematical reciprocal of the separation rate per employee. 

Significance of Labour Turnover 

Constant flux and change in the personnel is wasteful for two 
reasons. First, it renders the work teams kaleidoscopic in 
composition and thereby it reduces the esprit de corps and 
industrial morale. In a constandy changing workforce, there 
can be little co-operation among the workers themselves or 
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between the workers and the supervisory and managerial 

personnel. No team spirit can develop when no employee 

stays on for more than, say, three months in an undertaking. 

By the time a worker acquaints himself with his new work 

and new fellow-workers, many of them would have already 

left the undertaking. When the workers in an undertaking 

are always on the look-out for better opportunities elsewhere 

t iey are not likely to have any interest in their work In 

an atmosphere, there can be no spontaneous competition, 
but only industrial disharmony. 

Moreover, the constant change in personnel entails a 
certain amount of cost to the employer. The time, energy 
anil money spent on a new worker in engaging and training 
™ on a job and making him adjust JLl worl 
■on will all have been wasted ,f he is no, goi „ g t0 

0 the )ob for a reasonable length of time. In certain estab 
hshments in Bombay, it is observed that the major! 0 f 
workers do not remain in employment for more than three 

other ’the [“T “ ^ “ 

Committee’s Main Report shows thaMn In " CSt ' gat ' 0n 
in Bengal, Madras, Madhya Pradesh P ^ 

labour turnover rates were exceedingly high ’ toeraU T’ 

e ,;r ed t -^ ^ 

™ employees' in these ^ * 

tions'were^nthely du c r tablishmentS ’ the ^our sep^! 

quitting workers look upI^T rCSignati ° nS ° f ^ 
mere spring boards to ? . 0W ' Wa § e establishments as 

These establishments served ^ e ™ pl ° yment elsewhere. 

By the time the worker ac • ralning SC lools for the workers. 

0 mmittee. Mam Report, pp. 109 - 112 . 
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with the work assigned to him, he will have left the estab¬ 
lishment. Because of the lack of adjustment to the new 
work situation during the short period of employment, the 
worker’s production record will usually be low. Excessive 
labour turnover, therefore, is wasteful from the point of view 
of the employer. 

While the employer suffers the loss owing to an excessive 
rate of resignations, most of the resigned employees secure 
better employment elsewhere. But the discharged and laid 
off workers, if they succeed in getting alternative employ¬ 
ment, will find such employment worse. Exceptions to this 
rule will depend on general labour market conditions and 
the demand for particular types of workers in relation to 
their supply. In almost every case of labour separation, eidier 
the employer or the worker loses. While labour separations 
which benefit the employers as well as the workers are very 
few, there is a large number of separations which benefits 
practically none. For instance, the worker who goes on leave 
to his village usually “ overstays his leave,” and in conse¬ 
quence his name is removed from the pay-roll, he being con¬ 
sidered as having “ left voluntarily.” When he returns after 
a long stay in the village, his place in all probability will 
have been taken by somebody else. As re-employment in the 
same establishment and in the same capacity is not always 
possible, he has to search for other employment. It is then 
quite possible that he may land up in some job which carries 
a lower pay. Since labour separations cause loss or suffering 
either to the employer or to the employee, if not to both, it 
is better for all concerned to prevent labour separations as 

much as possible. 

Reducing Labour Turnover 

Labour turnover rates can diminish only if the causes lead¬ 
ing to excessive labour separations can be eliminated. A 
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correct diagnosis of the causes is imperative to any effective 
tackling of the problem. But unfortunately, quantitative 
facts regarding the causes could not be had largely because 
employers had but meagre records which were poorly kept 
and did not admit of statistical treatment. 

Analysis of causes leading to voluntary separations is the 
most difficult to obtain. Even a system of “ exit interview ” 
will not work in this case for the simple reason that quitting 
workers do not turn up for such an interview. In good 
many cases, it is strange to find that “ quits ” are consequent 
on “ overstay of leave ” ; in other words, quitters include men 
who do not return to work at the end of the leave period. 

Sometimes, quits are occasioned by friction with super¬ 
visors and fellow-workmen. Dissatisfaction with the nature 
and conditions of work, difficulties of “ journey to work,'* 
and congested and filthy living conditions, are all causes of 
voluntary resignations. Lay offs are largely due to cyclical 
or random fluctuations in business conditions calling for 
reduced output. Discharges are usually the result of dis¬ 
honesty, incompetence, or gross violation of rules and regu¬ 
lations. 

If reduction of labour turnover is to be intelligently done, 
adequate statistical control is imperative. While analysing 
the causes of separations, facts must be collected department- 
wise so as to know which department is most affected. 
Further, an analysis must be made of the distribution of labour 
turnover according to such factors as occupation, skill, sex, 
age, length of service, and education. Careful study of these 
turnover statistics will help the personnel executive to lay 
down policies for corrective action. It is not possible to 

prescribe any single remedy as a cure-all. As causes may vary 

rom place to place and from time to time, managerial action 

can best be guided by commonsense and practical considera- 
tions in each case. 
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However, removal of wage maladjustments through job 
evaluation or other mutually acceptable method will go a long 
way in reducing this silent unrest. Where low wages are 
responsible for high labour turnover rates, it may be debatable 
whether large increases in wages may benefit the undertaking. 
Probably, where cheap labour is available in abundance, the 
employer may think he will earn less if he pursued an enlight¬ 
ened labour policy. But attempts to keep wages unduly low 
will not work for long even despite the lack of organization 
among workers. Statutory and arbitral wage fixation is gather¬ 
ing so much momentum that even die sweated industries arc 
being brought within the ambit of State regulation. Minimum 
wage legislation is being gradually implemented. 

If the support of employees can be enlisted, it should be 
possible for the management to study the cases of resigna¬ 
tions. Where did the resigned employees go ? Did their 
economic condition improve or deteriorate ? Do they feel 
sorry for having left the employment ? These questions can 
be answered somewhat satisfactorily if the management offi¬ 
cials can command the confidence of the workers. Again, 
cases of discharge should be reviewed so as to find out if 
any of the management officials was unfair in sacking the 
workmen. Shop-steward system, too, puts the management 
officials on the guard against unfair action. The drive for 
reducing labour-turnover rates will meet with an apprecia e 
degree of success if joint consultative committees can give 

serious attention to the matter. 

Mention may also be made of improved systems of recruit¬ 
ment, selection, and placement. If the right type of workers 
is selected for the right job and if conditions of service are 
moderately satisfactory, one should think that labour turn¬ 
over rates can be kept within limits. 
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Intra-Firm Personnel Mobility 

Intra-firm personnel mobility refers to the labour changes 
within the firm, viz., transfers, promotions, and demotions, 

TABLE 7*5 INTRA-FIRM MOBILITY RATES IN MANUFACTURING, 

BOMBAY, 1946-1948. 

Promotion Rate 

Industry Group Per Cent 

(per year) 

Public undertakings ... 4-6 

Textiles. 0-9 

Engineering . 1>4 

Other manufacturing ... 1-5 


All manufacturing indus- 



respcctively. Tiansfcrs and promotions carry with them 
certain advantages to the employers. The efficiency and 
morale of employees are raised when vacancies are filled in 
by promotions and transfers from within the organization 
rather than by selection from outside. To achieve organiza¬ 
tional stability a certain degree of intra-firm mobility is essen- 
t'J • But unfortunately, most employers do not at all offer 
promotions to the rank and file workers and, where they do 
so, such instances will be significantly few. On an average 
lust one or two in a hundred workers secure promotions d'ur- 

;!i g h ;ir T I h,S ° W pr0motion rate s P<^s of organizational 

' he cont 'uued interest in work, the increased effi- 


Transfer Rate 
Per Cent 
(per year) 

0-8 
0-6 
1-3 
0 2 
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ciency and the growing loyalty of the worker are all lost 
when the worker finds himself on a dead-end job. Frustrated 
ambition, disinclination to put in sufficient work, and grow¬ 
ing friction with supervisory and managerial personnel, are 

all pardy due to very low promotion rates. 

Not only should there be an optimum rate of promotions, 
but desirable principles should be followed in effecting pro¬ 
motions. Some firms where promotions are recorded are 
conspicuous by the absence of any well-defined promotion 
policy. To serve as a stimulus to employee morale, promo¬ 
tions must be based on a clear-cut plan, preferably, an open 
promotion policy. It should be made clear whether promo¬ 
tions are based on merit or seniority or a combination of 
both. A written promotion policy, as part of the genera 
personnel policy, should be adopted by employers and joint 
consultative committees, lest the employees should suspect 
favouritism and corruption in the ranks of managerial per¬ 
sonnel. It appears that a few undertakings did have some 
steady promotion policy ; but the fact that they refused to 
divulge the policy, made one doubt whether there were any 
odd and suspicious features in the policy. Should an im¬ 
partial observer have to doubt in this way, how much more 

would an employee doubt ? 

As for transfers, they are beneficial to the employer in two 
ways. First, they help to avoid or minimize ay o s 
meet organizational readjustments during exigeno.es of busi¬ 
ness life An expanding firm will no, require sueh transfrs 
a, much as a contracting firm will. If there are more worker 
than necessary in a particular department or plant they can 
be usefully transferred to other departments where more 
workers are needed. At least some of the vacancies caused by 
separations could be filled in by appropriate transfers This 
type of transfers directly benefits the employer and the indi¬ 
viduals who make the adjustment, although the employees 
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thus transferred may require a certain degree of re-training. 
Secondly, transfers help to solve personal or technical diffi¬ 
culties arising from improper placements. Workers whose 
performance is found to be poor should be given a try-out in 
other departments before the discharge. Such transfers and 
try-outs, not only give a lot of relief and satisfaction to the 
transferees but also indicate the success or failure of the 
supervisors and line executives in handling personnel. It 
must be stressed, however, that wrong transfers are worse than 
no transfers and that too many transfers too frequendy made 
may harm the stability of the workforce of the firm. 

In conclusion, labour turnover rates in Bombay are far 
above the optimum and intra-firm mobility rates are, in con¬ 
trast, far below. There is a partial negative correlation be¬ 
tween the two. When intra-firm mobility rates, particularly 
promotion rates, rise, labour-turnover rates tend to fall, and 
vice versa. Poor promotion rates provide one of the back¬ 
ground influences of high separations rates. Among other 
things, an enlightened policy in regard to promotions and 
transfers, should contribute to a lowering of labour-turnover 
rates. The responsibility for fostering healthy personnel 
mobility rests on the employer. It is to his advantage, too, 
and to that of the community that he should strive to foster 
organizational stability as a step towards achieving indus¬ 
trial harmony. He should reckon unhealthy movement of 
personnel as an index of industrial disharmony, and make 
efforts to build up better relations with his employees. 



Economic Sanctions 


T7CONOMIC sanctions in the industrial realm are the 
weapons which labour and management use to bring 
to bear their-respective economic strength in labour-manage¬ 
ment disputes. 36 The economic sanctions obtaining in a free 
society are the strike, the lockout, the blockade, the boy¬ 
cott, the blacklist, and the “ register.” This long list is 
frightful because of its destructive potentialities. The effec¬ 
tiveness of these sanctions is, however, limited by the re¬ 
strictions imposed by the law and by the inherent weakness 
of either party because of lack of adequate organization. 

Strikes and Lockouts 

The strike and the lockout are by far the most important 
and most widely used economic sanctions. The workers 
and the employers are sufficiently organized for the effective 
use of these sanctions which are relatively easier of appli¬ 
cation. Actually, the labour union movement in India was 
started by organizing strikes. The end of the first global 
war witnessed the formal inauguration of trade unionism 
in India. Since then, strikes and lockouts have become one 
of the most vexing problems facing Indian industry. 

In the labour market, the strike is a mode of exercising 
the economic pow er of the suppliers of labour. The supply 

. 36 This chapter was published as an article in Commerce, 4 and 
25 November, 1950. 
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of labour is withdrawn strategically to force the entrepreneur 
to accept certain terms and conditions favourable to the 
labourers. This withdrawal of labour supply, this concerted 
abstention from work, is called the strike. The strike is 
usually characterized by a large number of workers staying 

go back 

to work as soon as the issues they are fighting for are settled. 
For the most part, the strikers do not get paid for the days 
they are out on strike. To ofl^et the danger of losing wages, 
often the strikers remain at their place of work, in which 
case the strike is known as a tools-down strike or sit-down 
strike. The sit-down strikes usually act as a provocation for 
the employer to declare a lockout. The employer resorts to 
the lockout to spite the workers and to prevent any sabotage 
at the workplace. 

The exercising of these economic sanctions is necessitated 
by serious industrial differences. Management and labour 
both may be anxious to spare the strains of economic sanc¬ 
tions, but yet hope for favourable results. The outcome of 


away from the workplace. These strikers hope to 


a strike or lockout depends on the staying power of the parties. 

Precluding State intervention, that party wins which tires 
out the other. 


However, State intervention in labour-management disputes 

is quite a usual feature in India. Apart from prohibiting 

or proscribing strikes and lockouts, the State has on several 

occasions intervened to break labour strikes ! In the Bombay 

docks, for instance, military personnel were made to clear 

cargo from the ships when the waterside workers struck work. 

In certain other cases, Home Guards and policemen were 

deployed to carry out the normal duties of the workmen in 
essential services. 

Occasionally, the employers themselves attempt to smash 
strikes, without the direct assistance of the State. However, 
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it is becoming increasingly difficult for the employers to 
engage strike-breakers. The striking employee looks with 
some sense of ownership upon the position which he tem¬ 
porarily leaves in protest. It is his conviction that the strike¬ 
breaking employee is a traitor to the working class solidarity. 
Feelings run high in this sort of situation and new job-seekers 
seldom dare to enter a strike afflicted workplace. Therefore, 
during a labour, strike, when new supply of labour is not 
forthcoming, the competition between the suppliers of labour 
ceases to operate. 

Frequency of Economic Sanctions 

With the foregoing introductory observations regarding the 
economic sanctions in vogue in India, viz., strikes and lock¬ 
outs, we shall pass on to a statistical review of their incidence. 
Although the distinction between the strike and the lockout 
is real, the available official statistics draw little distinction 
between the two and combine them to give figures for what 
are described as “ work stoppages due to industrial disputes .”* 7 
Strikes of a political character, that is, in sympathy with 
some political movement, and lockouts on account of short¬ 
ages of materials are kept out of the purview of official statis¬ 
tics. By strict definition such stoppages of work cannot be 

treated as economic sanctions either. 

Studying the longtime or secular trend during the past 
three decades it has been observed that there has been a 
marked upward tendency in the frequency of the exercise of 
economic sanctions. This continuous upward movement is 
too long and persistent to be considered a passing pheno¬ 


menon. __ 

_37 As an exception, the figures of man-days lost through strikes 
and lockouts in India in 1949 are shown separately: 

Man-days lost through strikes . 3,410,453 

Man-days lost through lockouts . 3,170,434 

See Indian Labour Gazette , April 1950, p. 733. 
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The frequency or sheer number of strikes and lockouts 
does not tell us the whole story ; the number of workmen 
affected by the use of economic sanctions requires equally 
important consideration. The secular trend in the number 
of workmen affected too is positively upward. A linear or 
curvilinear equation is not required to prove this, because 
it is abundantly clear from the actual figures given in Table 
8.1. 

There is, however, this difference that the frequency is 
rising faster than the number of workmen affected by econ¬ 
omic sanctions. In other words, the average number of 
workmen affected per economic sanction has progressively 
become smaller through the decades. It may sound paradox- 

TABLE 8-1 —ECONOMIC SANCTIONS : FREQUENCY AND WORKMEN 

AFFECTED, INDIA, 1921 TO 1952 * 


Ye 


921 

922 

1923 

1924 


Workmen 
Frequency Affected 

(thousands) 


396 
278 
213 
133 


00 
35 
301 
312 


Year 


93 
93 

1939 

1940 


Workmen 
Frequency Affected 

(tin usands) 


369 

399 

406 

322 


648 

401 

409 

453 


1925 

134 

270 

1926 

128 

187 

1927 

129 

132 

1928 

203 

507 


1941 

359 

291 

1942 

694 

773 

1943 

716 

525 

1944 

658 

550 


1929 

141 

532 

1945 

820 

748 

1930 

148 

196 

1946 

1,629 

1,962 

1931 

166 

203 

1947 

1,811 

1,841 

1932 

118 

128 

1948 

1,259 

1,059 

1933 

146 

165 

1949 

920 

685 

1934 

159 

221 

1950 

814 

720 

1935 

145 

114 

1951 

1,291 

775 

1936 

157 

169 

1952 

963 

809 


* Inclusive of Pakistan upto 1940. 
Source : Indian Labour Gazette. 
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ical that this does not mean improvement. The fact of the 
matter is that economic sanctions are being exercised in cases 
of industrial differences in relatively smaller undertakings too. 
The fast growth of trade unionism and union-mindedness 
explains why firms of smaller size are also affected by strikes. 
In recent times, it is reported that farm labourers and even 
domestic servants resorted to strikes. 

We do not have statistics to show how many establish¬ 
ments were affected by the exercise of economic sanctions. 
It may be surmised that there might have been on an average 
a reduction in the number of establishments affected per 
economic sanction. Yet the overall number of establishments 
affected per annum must have been increasing over the entire 
period under survey. 

Duration and Severity 

While the frequency of economic sanctions and the number 
of workmen affected show an upward secular trend, the du¬ 
ration of economic sanctions shows quite a different tendency. 
The mean duration of economic sanctions over the past three 
decades shows a moderately steep decline. The 1920’s were 
marked by very long and bitter struggles, but through the 
1930’s and 1940’s, die mean duration declined to a large 
extent. For instance, on an average, an economic sanction 
in 1928 lasted for more than sixty-two working days. Dur¬ 
ing that year, sky-rocketing as it were, the mean duration 
reached an all-time high. Being singularly noteworthy for this 
matter, that year goes down in the history of labour relations 
in this country as the very worst. From the peak figures in 
1928, the mean duration had declined to four days in 1952. 

Analysing the annual variations, it is observed that the 
mean duration fluctuated very violently during the 1920’s, 
less violently during the 1930’s, and still less violently dur- 
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ing the 1940’$. The narrowing amplitude in annual varia¬ 
tions and the decline in die mean duration over the long run 

TABLE 8*2— MEAN DURATION OF ECONOMIC SANCTIONS, INDIA, 

1921 to 1952* 


Year 

Duration 

(days) 

Year 

Duration 

(days) 

\ear 

Duration 

(days) 

1921 

11 G 

1932 

15-9 

1943 

4-5 

1922 

91 

1933 

13 1 

1944 

6-3 

1928 

16-8 

1934 

21 -6 

1945 

5-4 

1924 

27-9 

1935 

8-5 

1946 

6-5 

1925 

46 -4 

1936 

13-9 

1947 

9-0 

1926 

5-9 

1937 

13*9 

1948 

7-4 

1927 

15-3 

1938 

22-9 

1949 

9-6 

1928 

62-4 

1939 

12-2 

1950 

17*8 

1929 

17-7 

1940 

16-7 

1951 

4-6 

1930 

11-5 

1941 

11 -4 

1952 

4*1 

1931 

11*9 

1942 

7-5 

• • • 

• A A 


* Inclusive of Pakistan upto 1946. 

Source : Computed from Indian Labour Gazette. 

apparently indicate certain steadying influences in labour- 
management relations. The factors chiefly influencing com¬ 
parative steadiness are the accelerated growth of trade union¬ 
ism, the adaptive industrial relations policies of manage¬ 
ments, and the increasing degree of State intervention. These 
contributory factors had a fundamental influence upon the 
evolutive pattern of industrial relations in India. 
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TABLE 8 *3—ECONO 




C SANCTIONS, MAN-DAYS IDLE, INDIA, 


1921 TO 1952* 


Man-days Man-days Man-days 

Year Idie (ten Year Idle (ten Year Idle (ten 
thousands) thousands) thousands) 


1921 

698 

1932 

1922 

397 

1933 

1923 

505 

1934 

1924 

873 

1935 

1925 

1,258 

1936 

1926 

110 

1937 

1927 

202 

1938 

1928 

3,165 

1939 

1929 

1,217 

1940 

1930 

226 

1941 

1931 

241 

1942 


192 

1943 

234 

217 

1944 

345 

478 

1945 

405 

97 

1946 

1,272 

236 

1947 

1,656 

898 

1948 

784 

920 

1949 

660 

499 

1950 

1,280 

758 

1951 

356 

333 

1952 

334 

578 

• • • 

# • • 


♦Inclusive of Pakistan upto 1946. 

Source : Indian Labour Gazette. 

The movement of time loss, as shown in Table 8.3, ex¬ 
hibits the same kind of behaviour as that of mean duration 
of economic sanctions. However, the secular trend in time 
loss shows only a very slow and gradual decline. The increas- 
ing use and decreasing duration of economic sanctions have 
brought about such a trend in time loss. 

A more precise measure of the incidence of economic sanc¬ 
tions is the rate of man-days lost per worker or the severity 
rate, because this rate helps us to find out the ratio of the 
time lost to time worked. 
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TABLE 8 *4—ECONOMIC SANCTIONS : MEAN SEVERITY RATES PER 
ANNUM PER 1,000 EMPLOYEES IN MINING, MANUFACTURING, CON¬ 
STRUCTION AND TRANSPORTATION INDUSTRIES, INDIA, 

1921 to 1952* 



Man-days Idle 

Year per 1,000 Year 

Employees 


Man-days Idle 
per 1,000 
Employees 


1921 

593 

1922 

337 

1923 

429 

1924 

662 

1925 

1,069 

1926 

93 

1927 

175 

1928 

2,708 

1929 

1,030 

1930 

190 

1931 

200 

1932 

158 

1933 

176 

1934 

385 

1935 

78 

1936 

183 


1937 

703 

1938 

713 

1939 

383 

1940 

576 

1941 

251 

1942 

432 

1943 

173 

1944 

253 

1945 

296 

1946 

920 

1947 

1,188 

1948 

572 

1949 

482 

1950 

922 

1951 

253 

1952 

237 



* Inclusive of Pakistan upto 1946. 

l!) 2 n^,mrfqiM 19 iow 19 r 7 1 In, f rnalion al Labour Review, November 1949 ; 1921- 
1J20 anil 1948-1952 : Computed from Indian Labour Gazette. 


Within the span of 32 years (1921 to 1952) the average 
Indian industrial worker lost in all 16.81 working days as 
a result of economic sanctions, a loss of just over half a day 
per annum. In other words, the ratio of time lost to time 
worked was roughly 1 : 550. This leads us to think that 
economic sanctions are not so sinister as they are often 
supposed to be. “ The time loss from industrial disputes,” 
says R. M. Woodbury, “ receives an attention in the public 
press quite out of proportion to its real significance in terms 
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of the total time worked and of the time loss from unem¬ 
ployment.” 38 

During the past three decades, the pattern of economic 
sanctions has been changing ; the intensive type has been 
gradually giving place to the extensive. This changing pattern 
is of fundamental economic and social import. The 1920’s 
generally, and the years 1925, 1928, and 1929 particularly, 
were marked by long and bitter strife in the industrial arena. 
The labour unions grew in number and membership ; and 
there was greater realization among the work people that 
the strike was the most effective means of bargaining. All 
the same, the workers were fully aware of the miseries that 
came in the wake of economic warfare. For the most part, 
the strikers were not paid for the days they were out on 
strike. During the period of protracted strikes or lockouts, 
the opportunities for alternative employment were few. The 
practice of paying strike benefits was discontinued mainly 
owing to the paucity of funds. Furthermore, as more and 
more workers were attracted to the urban industrial areas, 
as the industrial labour force expanded, and as the supply of 
labour tended to exceed the demand, the bargaining power 
of the workers became weaker. These factors made for 


shorter duration of strikes. 

Yet, the growth of labour organization and class-concious- 
ness among the workers gave increasing popularity to econ¬ 
omic sanctions. Moreover, as stated by the Labour Investi¬ 
gation Committee, “ In recent years there has been a greater 
concentration of die working class population in industrial 
areas, and this has led to rise of an industrial proletariat, 
which is prepared to fight for its legitimate rights.” These 
factors explain why economic sanctions were more extensively 

applied.___ 

38 International Labour Review, November, 1949. 
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TABLE 8-5 -INCIDENCE OF ECONOMIC SANCTIONS, A SUMMARY, 

INDIA, 1921 TO 1952* 

(Annual Averages) 


Workmen Dura- Man-days Man-days 
k re- Affected tion Idle (ten Idle per 
Period quency (thousands) (days) thousands) Thousand 


1921-1926 

214 

351 

1927-1929 

158 

390 

1930-19:34 

147 

183 

1935-1939 

295 

348 

1940-1944 

550 

518 

1945-1947 

1.420 

1,517 

1948-1952 

1,049 

810 

1921-1952 

507 

535 




Employees 

19-6 

640 

531 

31 *8 

1,528 

1,304 

14-8 

271 

2 2 2 

14-3 

530 

112 

9-3 

450 

337 

7-0 

1,111 

801 

8-7 

683 

493 

14-7 

670 

526 


* Inclusive of Pakistan upto 1946. 

Source : Tables 8.1, 8.2, 8.3, and 8.4 above. 


Major Issues 


The reasons for strikes and lockouts are manifold. A simde 
strike itself can and does have more causes than one. Act¬ 
ually, it is a fashion now for the union leaders to put forward 

several demands at the same time. The multi-point demand 

. " Jre f conceded full Y- However, among the numerous 
demands, some are more important than others. Govern¬ 
ment agencies published from time to time statistics of the 

sanctions which - 1 


7 
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TABLE 8*6—PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF ECONOMIC SANCTIONS 

BY MAJOR CAUSES, INDIA, 1921 TO 1952* 


Period 


Cause__ 

Leave 

Wages Bonus Personnel and Other Total 

Hours 


1921- 

1925 

1930 

1935 

1940 

1945 

1950 


1924 

1929 

1934 

1939 

1944 

-1949 

-1952 


43 

48 

56 

58 

55 

34 

29 


13 

2 

2 

1 

7 

8 
9 


1921-1952 47 


20 

27 

20 

19 

11 

22 

29 

21 


20 

20 

17 

18 

24 
28 

25 

21 


100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


* Inclusive of Pakistan up to 1940. 

Source : Computed from Indian Labour Gazette. 

Often one wonders whether plain frequency statistics o 
strikes and lockouts will be an adequate jattak to^measure 

centage distribution as given in the above table which w 11 
make us understand better the relative importance of ead, 
major cause. Thus, for example, we hnd that ,n the th r 

“d tkouts arising from wage disputes were higher ^ 
in the twenties and the post-war period. This importa 
of wage issues will not be clear when just the actual number 
of strikes and lockouts is presented, because e num er 
’disputes vanes from year to year and from decade to decad • 
Hence the need for converting actual numbers into pci 

'"om'difficulty having thus been circumvented by using per- 

'cema.es we encounter another. We have seen the divergent 

movements in frequency and severity of industrial d.spu es 
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over a period of time. We have also found that severity, or 
severity rate, is a positively better ruler of measurement than 
frequency. Then, will an analysis of causes by severity be 
drastically different from that by frequency ? Although no 
final answer can be given to this question, it will be interest¬ 
ing to compare the two distributions in the table below : 


TABLE 8-7—CAUSES 


OF ECONOMIC SANCTIONS, BOMBAY STATE, 

1946 to 1948 



Cause 


Year Pay and Bonus 

* 

Leave and 

Per¬ 

Miscel¬ 

Total 


Allowances 

Hours 

sonnel 

laneous 


Percentage 

by hrequency (Number of Disputes) 


1946 

41 •() 

6-8 

12-5 

19-9 

19-9 

100-0 

1947 

36-2 

14-5 

7-1 

24-5 

17-9 

100-0 

1948 

41 -8 

11-2 

8-6 

27-4 

11-0 

100-0 

Average 

1946-1948 

89*7 

10-8 

9-4 

23-9 

16-2 

100-0 

Percentage by Severity (Man-days Lost) 

1946 

31 -8 

4-0 

9-4 

25-5 

29-2 

100-0 

1947 

64-5 

2-5 

7-8 

14-8 

10-4 

100-0 

1948 

43 • 3 

10-2 

14-7 

18-2 

13-6 

100-0 

Average 







1946-1948 

46-5 

5 *6 

10-6 

19-5 

17*8 

100-0 


the vZf 'mtm? Zfml 0 '^ Rep0rt ° f " te LaboUT D ^men, for 

There is no appreciable difference between the two distri- 
utions in Table 8 . 7 , except with regard to pay and allow¬ 
ances and bonus. But if we combine these two—we can do 
so justifiably, for both refer to remuneration—we get the 
averages 50.5 and 52.1 per cent and the difference is reduced 
to a negligible degree. These minor differences can be 
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ignored when rating the relative importance of causes. The 
finding that die distribution of severity is proportionate to 
the distribution of frequency, however, cannot be generalized, 
because no scientific explanation can be put forward in 
favour of it. 

However, it can be stated that over 50 per cent of indus¬ 
trial disputes (in terms of both frequency and severity) find 
their causes in wage issues. From 15 to 25 per cent of the 
non-wage causes are what are termed as “ miscellaneous ” in 
which union recognition is included. Nearly 20 per cent of 
disputes are caused by personal grievances, here called 
“ personnel,” which include grievances against discharge, re¬ 
trenchment, transfer, maltreatment, or victimization of per¬ 
sonnel. Questions regarding leave and hours of work have 
resulted in 5 to 10 per cent of industrial disputes. The 
disputes over leave and hours of work are less important in 
India than in many other countries. Standard working 
hours and the length of leave with pay are statutorily fixed. 
Moreover, wages are normally daily rated ; or if they are 
monthly rated, the rate will be for a month of, say, 26 work¬ 
ing days. Wages are rarely hourly-rated. Therefore, the re¬ 
duction in hours of work does not usually entail any reduc¬ 
tion in earnings in our country, unlike, say, in the United 
States. Therefore, attention is largely focussed on wage 
issues directly. If wage issues are settled amicably, many o. 
our labour disputes will vanish. Likewise, if persona 
grievances, leave, etc. are tackled with tact and understand¬ 
ing, we will have better peace in industry. 

One significant fact which is basic to our knowledge of 
labour problems is that downright suppression of strikes can 
offer no ultimate solution to the seething discontent. On 
the other hand, such a policy will leave the workers more 
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bitter at heart, rendering them ever more liable to fall a prey 
to revolutionary propaganda. 

Xo the extent that an analysis of causes will help us in 

devising ways and means to prevent strikes and lockouts, a 

study of the results will help us to evaluate the success of 

strikes and lockouts. Such a study over a period of time 

may also help us to forecast the probability of success in the 
coming years. 

The trend of “ unfavourable ” industrial disputes is posi¬ 
tively downward. From 67 per cent in the 1920’s it has 
come down to 43 per cent during 1950-52. Any strike which 
is not entirely a failure must have a degree of success, com¬ 
plete or partial. The presence of strikes with “indefinite” 
result poses an enigma. Such disputes are recorded only 
from 1942 onwards and ever since then they have been in¬ 
creasing relatively and absolutely with surprising rapidity. 
The vague expression “ indefinite ” may mean an unknown 

or neutral result. It is, however, hard to imagine a strike or 
lockout with a neutral result. 

By the very nature of the multipoint demands of the 
striking employees, relatively fewer strikes can have entirely 
favourable results. On many occasions, their major demand 
may not be met, but certain other demands may be conceded. 
If we add up both partial and complete successes, we find 
that 38 per cent of strikes had a degree of success during 
the 32-year period. During the twenties and thirties, com¬ 
paratively speaking successful strikes were on the increase 
and unsuccessful strikes were on the decrease. But during 

1 945 -i 949 > we find 44 per cent failures, 34 per cent successe's 
and 22 per cent with unknown results. The lowered per¬ 
centage success in the post-war period is difficult to explain. 
However, certain restrictive features of the Preventive Deten- 
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TABLE 8*8—PERCENTAGE FREQUENCY OF ECONOMIC SANCTIONS 

BY RESULTS, INDIA, 1921 TO 1952* 


Result 


Period 

Entirely 
Favourable 
to Employees 

Paitiallv 

Favourable 
to Employees 

Unfavour¬ 
able to 
Employees 

Inde¬ 

finite 

Total 

1921-1924 

18 

15 

67 

0 

100 

1925-1929 

14 

19 

67 

0 

100 

1930-1934 

17 

19 

64 

0 

100 

1935-1939 

16 

32 

52 

0 

100 

1940-1944 

20 

28 

48 

4 

100 

1945-1949 

18 

16 

44 

22 

100 

1950-1952 

18 

12 

43 

27 

100 

1921-1952 

17 

21 

56 

6 

100 



* Inclusive of Pakistan upto 1946. 

Source : Computed from the Indian Labour Gazette. 


tion Act have been a hindrance to the successful management 
of industrial strikes. Again, the legality question origin- 
inally introduced by Rule 81A under the Defence of India 
Act continued to feature labour disputes in post-war and in¬ 
dependent India. The economic sanctions which were con¬ 
sidered “ illegal ” lost the protection of labour law. 


Effect of Worker-Concentration 

A spirit of resistance to authority grew up among workers 
working in large groups. This was partly because of the 
broad social and political movements and partly because of 
the depersonalization of worker-management relations. The 
summary of an analysis of severity rates of economic sanc¬ 
tions in Bombay reveals the influence of worker-concentra¬ 
tion. 
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TABLE 8*9— DISTRIBUTION OF FACTORIES ACCORDING TO SIZE OF 
WORKFORCE AND ECONOMIC SANCTION SEVERITY RATES, 

BOMBAY, 1947 


Severity rate Size of Workforce 

of Economic---- 

Sanctions 20 and 50 and 100 250 500 1,000 3,000 

(days lost per Under Under and and and and and 

worker em- 50 100 Under Under Under Under Above 

ployed) _ 250 500 1,000 3,000 

Number of Factories 


50 


1,000 3,000 
and and 
Under Above 
3,000 


0 

Under 3 
3 and under G 
6 and under 12 
12 and under 25 
25 and over 

Total 


391 161 


12 

6 

7 

6 

G 


11 

6 

6 


126 

17 

n 

i 

10 

3 


39 

13 

4 


10 


9 

7 

8 
15 


428 197 168 

Percentage 


71 


24 51 


19 

8 

3 

33 


Under 3 
3 and under G 
6 and under 12 
12 and under 25 
25 and over 


92 

3 


82 


75 

10 

4 

6 


55 

18 

6 


42 

21 

0 

12 

21 



2 
16 
8 


Total 


100 100 100 100 100 100 


58 
24 
9 

100 


No loss 
Some loss 


Percentage (Summary) 


92 


82 

18 


25 


55 

45 


42 

68 


17 

83 


0 

100 


Sources: duel Inspectorate of Factories, Bombay ; and 
Labour Information, Bombay. 


Directorate of 


The effect of worker-concentration as portrayed in Table 
8-9 leads us to the following generalization. The larger the 
size of an undertaking in terms of workforce, the greater the 
chances of higher severity rates of industrial disputes. We 
find that over 90 per cent of the establishments with a 
strength of less than 50 workers did not experience any 
strike or lockout. Conversely, over 90 per cent of the estab- 
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39 


lishments with a strength of over 3,000 workers experienced 
a loss of more than 6 working days per employee on account 
of strike or lockout. “ No loss ” percentages decline and 
severity rates of disputes rise as the size of the establishment 
increases in terms of workforce. 39 We have good reasons 

The following statistical tests were applied to the data lead¬ 
ing to this conclusion: 

(a) A two-by-two table was constructed to show the groupings 
of factories with respect to the smallness (less than 1 , 000 ) 
and largeness ( 1,000 and above) of workforce against loss 
or no loss of days per employee through economic sanc¬ 
tions The chi-square for this table is found to be 211 
which is highly significant for 1 degree of freedom. In 
other words, the probability of a hypothesis of non-depend¬ 
ence of size of factory and time loss through economic sanc¬ 
tions being true is infinitesimally small. 

(b) The coefficient of correlation for the frequency distribution 

in Table 8.9 was found to be r=0.317381. 

Applying t test for the significance of this value of r. it is 

'Tiio'w? which is highly significant for 970 degrees of 
freedom This shows that the dependence of time loss 
through economic sanctions on size of factory persists ev 

when these attributes are graded. , 

<r\ The following equation of regression of time loss throug 
(C) economic sanctions on size of factory was calculated from 

Table 8.9: 

v-l 13426 = 0004104 (7-364.45). 

X JAM • / n 004104) was tested for sigm- 

The regression coefficient ^(- UUU4 ! U ^ 970 d es 

ficance by / test. The value of t is 13.12 for 970 aeg . 

of freedom. This shows that the linear variationi offt 

loss with respect to size of factory is highly significant. 

(d) The test for linearity of regression of time loss throug 
economic sanctions on size of factory gave: 

f= 45 for n,= 4 and n 2 — 916. 

This value of F is significant, indicating a residual varia¬ 
tion of time loss with size of factory. On the whole it 
appears that the two attributes are strongly related though 
this relation is not linear. (This analysis was made by M. 
Vartak under the guidance of M. C. Chakrabarti, Head ot 
the Department of Statistics, University of Bombay). 
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to conclude that at any given point of time the variations in 
severity rates of industrial disputes should conform to this 
statement. In other places in India and abroad and at other 
times the relative differences may be larger or smaller, but 
nevertheless a priori considerations indicate that the possi¬ 
bilities of severe industrial disputes are greater where concen¬ 
tration of workers is higher. 

One reason supporting the above statement is that the 
owners of large business enterprises are far removed from the 
workers employed by them, while in the small firm the bosses 
are in constant touch with all the employees. The small 
business boss is positively at an advantage to know his em¬ 
ployees intimately for the simple reason that they are very 
few in number. On the other hand, the giant business cor¬ 
porations, by their sheer immensity of size, make it nearly 
impossible for the bosses to establish personal acquaintance 
with all their workers. The workers are reduced to the 
position of clock-numbers and the boss shows no personal 
interest in them. The economic and social distance be¬ 
tween business bosses and workers is so great that one group 
docs not comprehend clearly the situation of the other. This 
lack of contact and understanding between workers and bosses 
in big business stands in sharp contrast to the mutual sym¬ 
pathy and understanding characterizing the relationship be¬ 
tween the small businessman and his employees. 

Secondly, big business has more staying power than small 
business. And workers employed by big firms are better 
organized than others ; moreover, they usually have the con¬ 
viction that big business can afford to give them better con¬ 
ditions of service. In other words, Big Business and Big 

Laboui feel themselves powerful enough to meet each other 
in open combat. 
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Thirdly, the prediction of attitudes and reactions made 
by either party may be wrong. Attitude prediction in the 
relations between Big Business and Big Labour is more 
hazardous than in the relations between the small business¬ 
man and his employees. This is a corollary of the fact that 
there is a greater degree of understanding between workers 
and managers in small undertakings than in big business. 
Poor understanding leads to faulty prediction just as close 
understanding helps in correctly assessing the opposite party's 
strength. When either party fails to predict accurately the 
attitudes and reactions of the other, the chances for strikes 
are greater. Strikes and lockouts are not only the result of 
frank differences of opinion, but also of a lack of under¬ 
standing of the economic power and resourcefulness of each 
other which leads to a failure of negotiation. Chances for 
an amicable settlement of complaints and grievances are far 
greater in a smaller undertaking than in a bigger one. This 
is so because the small employer is able to investigate and 
settle the dispute himself ; he acts on his own quickly and 
effectively,, not letting adrift the issue *to develop into a 

major debacle. 

Influence of Economic Climate 

Economic sanctions are influenced also by the prc\ailing 
economic climate. Prices, business activity, employment, and 
unionization are factors that affect the use of economic sanc¬ 
tions. We observe a high degree of correlation between the 
price indices and the severity rate of economic sanctions dur¬ 
ing the pre-war period. During prosperity and early reces¬ 
sion, the severity rates of economic sanctions were very high 
and, in sharp contrast, they were very low during depression. 
However, this tendency was not found during the period that 
followed the outbreak of the Second World War. 
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TABLE 8 • 10 —WHOLESALE PRICE INDICES AND ECONOMIC SANCTION 
SEVERITY RATES, UNDIVIDED INDIA, 1927 TO 1939 


Average Wholesale Average Economic 
Period Price Index Sanction Severity 

(Base : 1940 = 100) Rate per 1,000 Em¬ 


ployees per Annum 


1927- 

-1130 

116 


1931- 

-1934 

73 


1935- 

-1939 

78 

412 


Sources : Statistical Abstract for British India , 1930-31 to 1939-40 ; 
Table 8.4 supra. 

As in most other countries, the war effort dominated 
the union-management relations in India during the Second 
World War. At the beginning of the war, Mahatma Gandhi 
and other national leaders asked the workers and employers 
to support the war against the Fascist Axis. A little later 
the Communists, too, gave their hearty support to it because 
by then Soviet Russia was also involved in it. Therefore, 
during wartime the severity of industrial disputes declined. 
It is true that the August Revolution ” led by the Indian 
National Congress occasioned a spurt of strikes in 1942 . 
To meet the emergency, the British Indian Government 
promulgated Rule 81 A under the Defence of India Act by 
which adjudication of industrial disputes in important in¬ 
dustries was made compulsory. With the national leaders 
behind the bars and the Defence of India Rule 81 A in force, 
industrial peace was maintained till the end of the war. Yet, 
it was not entirely a forced industrial peace. The trade 
unions which were then largely controlled by the Commun¬ 
ists gave solid support to the war effort. To that degree, 
war psychology played its part in maintaining industrial 

peace. This war psychology was found in almost all coun¬ 
tries of the world. 
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During the war great restraint was exercised by organized 
labour to avert strikes and the tendency was usually to post¬ 
pone them. By the close of the war, therefore, there was 
a sudden release from this wartime restraint. 1946 and 
1947 particularly were marked by severe industrial conflicts. 
It is significant to note that the Governmental restriction of 
strikes continued even in the post-war years. The Industrial 
Disputes Act, 1947, contained the restrictive provisions of 
the Defence of India Rule 81 A. The post-war strike wave 
reached its peak in April 1947, and since then strikes were 
showing a downward trend. 1948 an d *949 were relatively 
peaceful despite the continual rise in prices. 1950, however, 
was marked by higher severity rates. But 1951 and 1952 
were more peaceful than any other post-war year. I 95 2 
particularly recorded the lowest severity rates since the most 
peaceful war year 1943 ’ k recorded the shortest duration 
of strikes and lockouts in the entire 32-year period for which 

statistics were available. 

There were several factors influencing the severity rates 
during recent years. First, the popularity of die Congress- 
dominated Indian National Trade Union Congress and the 
consequent weakening of the Communist-dominated All- 
India Trade Union Congress contributed to the relative in¬ 
dustrial peace. The Communists, probably, would favour 
more of mass labour strikes ; but they were helpless, for 
their revolutionary activities suffered greatly under die impact 
of the compulsory adjudication system and they lost a con¬ 
siderable part of their following. As regards the Socialists, 
they were comparatively more peaceful. Thus the changes 
that took place in the trade union field had a direct bearing 
on the severity of industrial disputes. 

Secondly, the trends in employment were unfavourable to 
intense and widespread strikes. The increasing anxiety for 
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continued employment that agitated the minds of the work¬ 
ing population did have its effects on strikes. This must 
have had a weakening influence upon the bargaining power 
of labour. 

Thirdly, the compulsory arbitration machinery expanded 
considerably during the past few years. The workers and 
union officials appeared to be more and more reconciled to 
the arbitration system. It seemed as though the militant 
labour was turning litigant. The Socialist-sponsored textile 
strike in Bombay in 1950 was indeed a significant excep¬ 
tion. Even here, while the ostensible reason for the strike 
was indignation against the award, the real reason was the 
removal of recognition of the Socialist Mill Mazdoor Sabha 
as a bargaining agent. The Governmental recognition of the 
Congress-dominated Mill Mazdoor Sangh as the sole bargain¬ 
ing agent, in accordance with a recent innovation in the State 
industrial relations law, was practically the most important 
cause of this mass strike. And to this extent, the strike was 
tantamount to a threat against the authority of the State, and 
was an indication that the Socialists were capable of resort¬ 
ing to Communistic tactics. 

It is believed that the Industrial Truce of December 1947 
had been responsible for the relative peace since then. Al¬ 
though the Truce has had its restraining influence, it was 
signed in a period of already declining economic sanction 
severity. It appears that there would have been no appre¬ 
ciable change in the course of strikes and lockouts even if 
the Truce had not been signed. 

The fundamental factor governing the incidence of econ¬ 
omic sanctions is the degree of employee discontent. A 
happy and contented workforce will never go on strike, nor 
will there be any occasion to lock them out. But, unfor¬ 
tunately, it is difficult to obtain a condition where all the 
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employees of an undertaking are happy and contented at 
the same time, not to speak of a continuum of contented¬ 
ness. Yet, relatively speaking, the greater the employee 
discontent, other things being equal, the greater will be the 
severity rate of strikes and lockouts, and vice versa. There¬ 
fore, the problem of strikes and lockouts has to be attacked 
at its roots, taking into consideration the totality of. relations 
between employers and workers. 



Union-Management 

Relations 


F. the changing economic scene is visible a dominant trend 
towards increasingly collectivized employment relation¬ 
ships. The growth of labour organization and the recogni¬ 
tion of labour’s right to organize have signally influenced this 
trend towards collectivism in the industrial realm. 

Labour Union Movement 

The close of the First World War saw the beginning of the 
labour union movement in India. It was in 1918 that the 
Madras Textile Labour Union came into existence. The 
emergence of this union as the harbinger of vast changes in 
industrial relations had an almost immediate reaction on the 
working population of Madras. The workers of the Bucking¬ 
ham and Carnatic Mills rallied under one banner and collect¬ 
ively set about fighting the management for their rights and 
interests. This triumphant beginning of the trade union 
movement had its echo in other cities of India. In Bombay, 
two unions were started in the same year, notably the Clerks’ 
Union. By 1919 the number of unions grew to seven in 
Bombay, six in Madras and two in Calcutta. The celerity of 
the labour movement in this initial stage of its development 
was indicated by the formation of the All-India Trade Union 
Congress in 1920. When the A.I.T.U.C. held its first plenary 
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session in that year, the number of labour unions was well 
over a hundred and their total membership was in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of 500,000. 10 In 1924, there were 167 unions with 
a total membership of 223,337 which included textile, engi¬ 
neering, transport, “ white-collar,” and other workers. 41 

TABLE 9*1—NUMBER AND MEMBERSHIP OF TRADE UNIONS, 

BOMBAY STATE, 1927 TO 1951* 

(Quarterly Averages) 


Year 


Number of Unions 


Union Membership 



1950 1,011 

1951 1,147 


789,570 

804,375 


* Inclusive of unregistered trade unions; inclusive of Sind up to 1937. 
Sources : Bombay Labour Gazette ; and S. D. Punekar: Trade Unionism 
in India , p. 7. 

The decline of trade unionism closely following its start was 
due to a vague belief pervading a section of labour that trade 


40 S. D. Punekar: Trade Unionism In India , p. 78. 

41 All-India Trade Union Congress, The Directory of Trade 

Unions , 1925. 
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unionism did not have all the economic advantages which it 
was thought to possess. There must have been a good deal 
of frustration among the workers who did not gain by the 
use of strikes and other economic sanctions. As shown in 
the preceding chapter, a good proportion of strikes in the 
1920 s were miserable failures. It took time for the develop¬ 
ment of a general awareness among the industrial workers of 
the virtues of keeping themselves organized. Strike or no 
strike, labour organization became increasingly accepted by 
the workers as having a certain degree of power inherent in it. 

By the close of the 1920’s the growing class-consciousness 
of the workers, helped by a transient popularity of dialectical 
materialism and by an unprecedented business prosperity, 
found expression in a fresh wave of enthusiasm in the labour 
union movement. The years 1928 and 1929 saw a remark¬ 
able growth in the labour union membership in India, and 
particularly in the Bombay State. The new wave of union¬ 
ization towards the close of the 1920’s failed to gather further 

momentum in the decade that followed. In fact, union mem¬ 
bership declined during the 1930’s. 

Second World War and After 


The labour union movement had revived again during the 
Second World War when union membership had expanded 
considerably. The rise in the number of unionized workers 


TABLE 9 - 2 — DEGREE OF UNIONIZATION IN CERTAIN MANUFACTUR¬ 
ING INDUSTRIES, INDIA, 1947-48 AND 1948-49 


Industry 
Textile 

Printing press 
Engineering . 


1947-48 


1948-49 


• • 


42 - 3 % 
45 - 0 % 
49 • 8 % 


43 - 2 % 
51 - 3 % 
33 • 7 % 


iMbmlTeZ' Ind ' an Lab0 “ r VeaT B °° k ' lm ~*9 and Indian 

X 
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continued in the post-war years. Consequently, over 50 per 
cent of the manufacturing employees in Bombay State are 
members of one union or another. 

The degree of unionization as shown in Table 9.2 is indeed 
quite impressive. But it refers only to the more organized 
manufacturing industries. The average for all the manufac¬ 
turing industries put together is considerably lower, as shown 
in Table 9.3. The coal mining industry stands in contrast to 

TABLE 9*3— DEGREE OF UNIONIZATION IN MANUFACTURING AND 

COAL MINING, INDIA, 1949-50 



Industry 


Degree of Unionization 



Manufacturing. 30-9% 

Coal mining ... ... ••• 7*3% 



Source : Computed from Indian Labour Gazette. 


TABLE 9‘4— REGISTERED TRADE UNIONS, MEMBERSHIP AND 

FINANCES, INDIA, 1927 TO 19 50* 

(Annual Averages) 


Number of 

Registered Total Percentage Total Income per 

Year Unions Member- of Income Member 

Submitting ship Members (rupees) 


Returns 




1927-28 

28 

1932-33 

147 

1937-38 

343 

1942-43 

489 

1947-48 

1,628 

1949-50 

2,120 


100,619 

1-2 

237,369 

2-1 

390,112 

3-8 

685,299 

3-8 

1,662,929 

6-2 

1,956,759 

6-6 



Rs. 

a. 

P 

163,581 

1 

10 

1 

556,953 

2 

5 

7 

693,644 

1 

12 

5 

1,596,984 

2 

5 

3 

5,689,361 

3 

6 

9 

7,284,255 

3 

11 

7 


♦Inclusive of Pakistan up to 1946; exclusive of Part B States except 
for 1949-50. 

Sources: Indian Labour Gazette; Indian Labour Year Book, 1948-49, 
pp. 128 and 134; and S. D. Punekar: Trade Unionism in India, p. 379. 
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the manufacturing industries. The degree of unionization 
in coal mining is so low that unions constitute hardly any 
force to be reckoned with. The official statistics being what 
they are, it is impossible to estimate the degree of unioniza¬ 
tion in such industries as construction and plantations. It 
is reasonable to assume that in these industries too labour or¬ 
ganization has made some headway. 

The growth of trade unionism in membership and finan¬ 
cial resources is clear as one peruses Table 9.4. As trade 
unions include employer associations too, it is imperative to 
distinguish statistically the membership and finances of em¬ 
ployer associations. 


TABLE 9-5—REGISTERED LABOUR UNIONS AND EMPLOYER 

ASSOCIATIONS, INDIA, 1947-48 



Number of Total Total Income 
Type of Unions Member- Income per 

Union Submitting ship (rupees) Member 

Returns 



t Rs. &* p# 

Labour unions 1,580 1,651,807 3,688,987 2 3 9 


Employer associations 48 11,122 2,000,374 180 3 6 

SouTce •' Indinn Lab »ur Year Book, 1947-48, pp. 129 and 135. 

It is interesting to compare Table 9.4 with Table 9.5. The 
figures of the membership of employer associations are very 
much obscured in Table 9.4. Because their membership is 
less than 1 per cent of the membership of labour unions, 
the combined figures in that table does not alter the position 
materia y. But as far as income is concerned, any reliance 
on t e gures in that table will be immensely misleading. On 
examination, one finds that 35 per cent of the income of 
tra e unions is actually the income of the employer asso- 
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ciations in India during 1947-48. The gravity of this find¬ 
ing cannot be over-emphasized. Table 9.5 speaks itself suffi¬ 
ciently eloquently that the statistical combining of labour 
unions and employer associations as in Table 9.4 is most 
misleading and meaningless. The complete separation of the 
statistics of employer associations from those of labour unions 
is positively needed in official statistics. 

Apart from this obscuration in official statistics, the official 
figures of labour union membership themselves are not wholly 
reliable. For no fault of Government, perhaps, the labour 
unions indulge in overstatement in the returns they send to 
the governmental agencies. Furthermore, the unions which 
are not registered under the Indian Trade Unions Act do not 
find their place in the detailed official statistics such as in 

Tables 9.4 and 9.5. 

It may be mentioned also that not only are manual workers 
organized, but clerical and supervisory personnel too are or¬ 
ganized into unions. The middle and lower class employees 
together arc forging labour unionism into a strong movement 
which the employers and governments can ill afford to ignore. 

Inter-Union Rivalry 

The expansion in the union membership permeating all 
classes of employees, perhaps excepting executives, does not tell 
us the whole' story. The growth of labour unionism suffered 
from certain grave and unfortunate defects. The expanded 
union membership was shared between contending groups of 
labour unions with conflicting practices, policies, and ideo¬ 
logies. The dissension created by ideological differences in 
labour organizations in India was first evinced in the forma¬ 
tion of the Indian Trade Union Federation. 42 The top-level 
union leaders were too busy with internecine disputes and, 

« For a detailed account of the split in the labour movement, see 
S. D. Punekar, Trade Unionism in India, Chapter 14 . 
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consequently, the labour union movement suffered a real set¬ 
back. 

In 1938, the new All-India Trade Union Congress which 
met at Nagpur was hailed by the vast majority of labour 
unions as the one central organization, thanks to the heroic 
efforts made by V. V. Giri. The few unions which were out¬ 
side the control of the A.I.T.U.C. were not at all a hindrance 
to the integrated labour union movement. The unity in the 
labour field at the close of the 1930*5 was considered a 
great landmark in the progress of the movement. But this 
unity was destined to be broken within three years of its 
achievement. 

The Indian Federation of Labour was started in 1941 to 
support the war effort. The formation of this federation 
marked a fresh rift in the labour union movement. During 
the period of the Second World War, the Indian Federation 
of Labour had quite a good following. In fact its member¬ 
ship exceeded that of the All-India Trade Union Congress. 

But within two years of the end of the war the I.F.L. ceased 
to be a power. 

The downfall of the Indian Federation of Labour did not 
help the labour union movement to be reunited under one ban¬ 
ner. Even before the final dissolution of the I.F.L., the more 
conservative elements in the labour union movement holding 
belief in the Gandhian political and economic philosophy 
rallied together under a new organization called the Indian 
National Trade Union Congress. It was in the summer of 
T 947 > j u st three months before Independence, that this 
I.N.T.U.C. was formed with the solemn blessings of Mahatma 
Gandhi. The main reason for the formation of the I.N.T.U.C. 
was that the reformist union leaders wanted to liberate 
organized labour from the grip of Communist influence and 
control. However, with the establishment of the I.N.T.U.C., 
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all hopes of consolidating the labour unions under a single 
organization have been shattered. 

While the conservative labour unions organized themselves 
into a separate organization, the Socialist labour unions did 
not lose much time in forming themselves into still another 
organization named Hind Mazdoor Panchayat. In 1948, the 
Indian Federation of Labour was amalgamated with the Hind 
Mazdoor Panchayat, the new merger being the Hind 
Mazdoor Sabha. 

The separatist tendencies in the labour union movement 
did not end with the establishment of three rival organiza¬ 
tions. A fourdi organization called the United Trade Union 
Congress was started in 1949, providing a climax of disunity 
in the Indian labour union movement. 


TABLE 9*6— MEMBERSHIP OF CENTRAL LABOUR ORGANIZATIONS, 

INDIA, 1949, 1950, AND 1951 



Name of 
Organization 


Number of Unions Membership 

Affiliated Claimed 



1949 1950 1951 1949 1950 1951 



Indian National 
Trade Union 
Congress 

All-India Trade 
Union Con¬ 
gress 

Hind Mazdoor 
Sabha 

United Trade 
Union Con¬ 
gress 


847 

1,043 

1,232 

1,023,117 

1,431,878 

1,584,568 

754 

722 

736 

741,035 

730,636 

758,314 

419 

460 

517 

679,287 

698,720 

804,337 

254 

336 

332 

331,991 

366,401 

384,962 



Total 2,274 2,531 2,817 2,775,430 2,827,635 3,496,181 



Source: Indian Labour Year Book. 
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The labour union movement is thus a house divided 
against itself. This disunity is a negation of the guiding 
maxim of unionism, viz., “ In union lies strength.” Indeed, 
the union leaders ignore the well-known aphorism, “ United 
we stand, divided we fall.” The expansion in union mem¬ 
bership, consequent upon the inter-union competition, is no . 
convincing proofthat the labour union movement can thrive 
in the face of veritable internecine feuds, for a good deal of 
the energies of labour unions are dissipated in fighting each 
other. v/VM 

The rivalry between the labour unions permeates the 
entire pyramid of labour organization. The labour unions 
fight each other at all levels of labour organization. The 
fight between the competing T.U.C.’s is carried from the 
national industrial unions down to the local labour unions. 
This disunity spells tremendous weakness for organized 
labour. 

The labour union rivalry, moreover, makes employment 
relationships very much unstable. In their attempt to make 
themselves more popular among the workers, labour unions 
compete in putting forward fanciful demands to the manage¬ 
ment without carefully studying the facts of any given situa¬ 
tion. The management, then, is confronted with a fright¬ 
fully big array of demands which could not possibly be 
conceded. Multi-union bargaining is difficult in the face of 
a deep antagonism among the competing labour unions. As 
the management will have to satisfy the demands of several 
unions, certain agreements concluded with any one union 
may mean actual disagreements with the other unions. And 
serious disagreement with any one union can precipitate 
strikes wherever large numbers of workers are employed. 
Therefore, rivalry among the trade unions brings about un- 
happy repercussions on the employer too. 
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To sum up, labour union rivalry is of benefit to none in 
the long run. Such rivalry is harmful to the economic system 
as a whole. A certain degree of monopoly in the labour 
union organization is beneficial to society. The only fear is 
that such a monopoly may give rise to a powerful labour 
bureaucracy. A Conservative Government in power may, 
perhaps, stand to benefit by some chronic disunity among 
the labouring classes. Partisan political considerations apart, 
the kind of labour union rivalry we find in India is an im¬ 
portant factor that works against stability in industrial re- 
lations. 

Employer Associations 

Employer combinations have been very strong in this 
country in certain industries. The Bombay Millowners’ 
Association and the Indian Jute Mills’ Association particularly 
have been very powerful associations of employers. These 
and many other associations of industrial enterprises have 
been in existence for several decades before labour organiza¬ 
tion took root in India. But it is only since the time they 
felt the pressure of organized labour that they used their 
combined strength to combat labour unions. 

The employers do not always require their collective might 

to counter the labour unions. Individually, most of the 

* 

bigger employers have sufficient bargaining power to resist 
the demands of labour unions. That the employers indivi¬ 
dually can fight organized labour is an advantage for them. 
They have yet another advantage over the workers. The 
kind of internecine rivalry besetting labour organization is 
of a lesser order in employer organization. The inter-union 
rivalry and the divergent interests of different types of workers 
make it frequently difficult for labour to make a single col¬ 
lective representation. An employer of several thousand 
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workers may have to be fought by more than one union in 
the event of inter-union rivalry. 

In practice, the employers in India have not been very 
much united. The Indian and European business interests 
in India showed a tendency to remain separate from the 
beginning. Consequently, employers’ associations have been 
organized separately. The All-India Organisation of Indus¬ 
trial Employers and the Employers’ Federation of India 
represent the two different interests. However, as far as 
their relations with organized labour are concerned, there 
were no occasions to indicate any weakness for the employers 
arising out of this faction in employer combination. 

The employers generally try to pay as little as possible to 
the workers and organized labour strives to take as much as 
possible from the employers. This fundamental conflict of 
interests ought to unite die forces on each side of the battle¬ 
field. The employers on dieir side unite more easily than 
the workers who are wooed by competing political parties. 
The partisan union leaders usually subordinate the workers’ 
interests to their respective party interests. 

While the workers have to look frequently for leadership 
from outside their ranks, the employers have no such diffi¬ 
culty. The employers have adequate leadership among them¬ 
selves, so that they are not easily amenable to partisan 
propaganda. They try to influence political parties, but do 
not get influenced in turn. Contrariwise, the workers are 
influenced by the political parties, but they do not influence 
ihe political parties in turn. It is because of this difference 

thdi- disunity is not as harmful for the employers as it is for 
the workers. 

Degree of Organization 

In Table 9.5 above is given a comparison of the memberships 
of employer associations and labour unions. That comparison 
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covers only the registered labour unions and employer asso¬ 
ciations which submit returns to Government. A random 
survey of the manufacturing undertakings in Bombay has 
helped to bring out more information on the subject. 

TABLE 9*7 —TYPE OF COLLECTIVE RELATIONS, 53 MANUFACTURING 

ESTABLISHMENTS, BOMBAY, 1948 


m 

Number of Undertakings 


Type of Collective 
Relations 

Public Under¬ 
takings 

Tex¬ 

tiles 

Engineer¬ 

ing 

Other 

Employer associations 
versus labour unions 

0 

2 

4 

9 

Employer associations 
alone 

0 

3 

3 

3 

Labour unions alone 

2 

0 

3 

6 

No employer associa¬ 
tions nor labour 
unions 

0 

2 

8 

8 

Total 

2 

7 

18 

26 


Source: Sample survey by the author. 

The information given in Table 9.7 covers all the under¬ 
takings in the sample which represents manufacturing indus¬ 
tries in Bombay. In this table it is interesting to find that 
certain employers combine even when unionization of 
workers has made no headway ; from an industrial relations 
point of view such employer combinations have little 
significance. The best that such associations do is to provide 
a forum for the exchange of information on labour problems. 
Actually, even where the workers are organized, the em¬ 
ployer associations generally serve no better purpose. 

The Bombay Millowners’ Association is the only combina¬ 
tion of employers which is found to be an exception to this 
rule. It is a highly organized collectivity of employers which 
wields immense power in as much as collective negotiations 
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and representations on labour matters are concerned. The 
other employers’ associations in Bombay have no power to 
negotiate for a settlement with the unions ; the individual 
employers deal with the labour unions directly. However, 
in both types of case, direct negotiations between the parties 
hardly ever take place in a system which is dominated by 
compulsory adjudication. The employers are represented 
collectively in one type, and individually in the other. The 
collectivized representation of employer interests today shows 
a tendency to become more popular, although well-knit em¬ 
ployer collectivities are few and far between. The functional 
role of employer association thus portrayed, let us take a 
closer view of the degree of organization of both employers 
and workers. 

TABLE 9*8 —EMPLOYER AND WORKER ORGANIZATIONS, 53 MANU¬ 
FACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS, BOMBAY, 1948 

Number of Percentage Average Number 


Type of Collective 
Relations 

Under¬ 

takings 

to 

Total 

of Employees 
in an Undertak¬ 
ing 

Employer associations 
and labour unions 

15 

28 

602 

Labour unions alone 

11 

21 

422 

Employer associations 
alone 

9 

17 

68 

No employer associa¬ 
tions nor labour 
unions 

18 

34 

70 


Source : Sample survey by the author. 

From Table 9.8 it will be clear that nearly half the number 
of manufacturing undertakings are unionized. In some, em¬ 
ployer organization has made no headway, while in others 
employers’ and workers’ organizations existed side by side. 
Where the employers as well as workers are organized, there 
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is a higher degree of collective relations dian where the 
organization is unilateral. The undertakings where both 
employers and workers are organized have larger numbers 
of employees than the unorganized undertakings. As shown 
in Table 9.8 the average size of the undertakings bilaterally 
organized is 602 in terms of the number of workers. Where 
labour alone is organized, the corresponding figure is 422. 
The average non-unionized undertaking has a strength of 
69 workers, while the unionized undertakings have an 
average strength of 526 workers. 

From these facts, a significant conclusion emerges. The 
larger the undertaking in terms of workforce, the greater 
the chances of a higher degree of unionization of workers 
and the greater will be the tendency to collectivize industrial 
relations and vice versa. The urge for group action is greater 
where worker-concentration is greater. The significance 
of collective action is that it increases the bargaining power 
of the collectivized party. In the labour market, the suppliers 
of labour have found it more beneficial to them to bargain 
and negotiate collectively rather than individually. Thus, 
because of the increasing realization that collectivized rela¬ 
tions will bring economic benefits to the workers, there will 
be a greater degree of collectivization of industrial relations 
during the years to come. 

Collectivization is no negation of the principles of demo¬ 
cracy. Actually, free collective relations permit an approxi¬ 
mation to democracy, for industrial democracy is but the 
government of industry by the two collectivities of employers 
and workers. But industrial democracy is not possible as 
long as labour and management indulge in totally irrecon¬ 
cilable conflicts. In any kind of society, be it Capitalist, 
Socialist, or Communist, it is clear that labour and manage¬ 
ment ought to live together in peace and harmony. 
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Tripartite Consultation 

Inspired by the success of the International Labour Organ¬ 
isation, the Central Government initiated a scheme of 
tripartite consultation at the national level. It is true diat 
the Royal Commission on Labour in India had recommended 
the constitution of an organization where representatives of 
labour, employers, and governments could meet together in 
conference. It is also true that during pre-war times, the 
Central Government held consultations with the representa¬ 
tives of labour and management separately. But it was not 
until 1942 that the three parties met together in conference 
and set up a permanent tripartite collaborative machinery 
comprising the plenary conference, which was named Indian 
Labour Conference, and the Standing Labour Committee of 
the conference. The principal function of the Conference and 
the Standing Labour Committee was to advise Government 
on labour questions referred to it by Government. 

After the Second World War, the tripartite consultative 
machinery was expanded. Industrial Committees, on the 
lines of the I.L.O. Industrial Committees, have been con¬ 
stituted for plantations, coal mining, cotton textiles, tanneries 



try were discussed by these industrial committees. 


The ad hoc tripartite Industries Conference of December 
1947, passed a resolution on industrial relations which came 
to be referred to as the Industrial Truce. Following the 
Truce, the Central Government passed a resolution on 
industrial policy on 6 April 1948 in accordance with which 
two advisory councils were constituted in September 1948, 
namely the Central Advisory Council for Labour and the 
Central Advisory Council of Industries. Both the Councils 
were tripartite in character and composition. In the plenary 
session of the Central Advisory Council for Labour in July 
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1949, there was general agreement between labour and 
capital on the report of the tripartite Committee on Fair 
Wages, while they grossly disagreed on the report of the 
tripartite Committee on Profit Sharing. It should however 
be hoped that Government-Industry-Labour collaboration at 
the national level would yield better results in the future. 

Tripartite consultation at the State level was started in 
Bombay in 1947 when the Bombay State Labour Advisory 
Board was constituted. The functions of the Board were to 
render advice and make recommendations to the Govern¬ 
ment on matters referred to it by the Government. The 
Board had no legislative or executive powers. It held two 
meetings in 1947 when discussions were held and recom¬ 
mendations were made on the three-shift system, illegal 
strikes, employment exchanges, decasualization of textile 
labour, setting up of joint committees, and labour’s role in 
stepping up production. The Board appointed two committees 
to go into special subjects : these were the Employment and 
Production Committee and the Labour Administration Com¬ 
mittee. At its third meeting in March 1948, the Board con¬ 
sidered the implementation of the resolution on Industrial 
Truce, decasualization of textile labour, and the govern¬ 
mental machinery to regulate industrial relations. However, 
the Board itself felt the need of its being reconstituted “ to 
afford adequate representation to capital and labour in order 
that the decisions and recommendations of the Board should 
have the fullest sanction of all interests in industry.” 43 
Consequently, Government of Bombay reconstituted the 
Board in March 1949. The composition of the Board was 
as follows : six persons to represent labour, six to represent 
employers, five to re present consumers, ten members of the 

13 Taken from a resolution parsed by the State Labour Advisory 
Board at its third meeting in March 1948. See Bombay Labour 
Gazette, May 1949, p. 980. 
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Bombay Legislative Assembly to represent labour, industry, 
and commerce, and six persons including the chairman and 
the secretary to represent State Government. 

The reconstituted State Labour Advisory Board held its 

first meeting on 7 June 1949. The Board appointed three 

sub-committees to carry out inquiries into different subjects. 

The Board met again on 12 July 1949 when it appointed 

an advisory committee consisting of seven members, one to 

represent Government and three each to represent labour and 

employers, to settle details and keep track of the scheme of 

decasualization of cotton textile labour in Bombay State. 

This advisory committee has achieved a great measure of 

success due to the spirit of co-operation shown by the repre- 
sentatives. 

The Board at its meeting on 11 May 1950 requested 
the State Government to ensure regular supply of materials 
required by the industrial enterprises, and to investigate the 
closure of mills. The Board further requested the Govern¬ 
ment to train up displaced workers in alternative occupations 
where employment opportunities existed. The Board noted 
with satisfaction the progress of the literacy drive among in¬ 
dustrial workers. Alarmed at the poor progress made by 
joint committees and works committees, the Board request¬ 
ed the employers and workers to make joint consultation 
useful and successful. 


Joint Consultation at the Factory Level 

In this country, joint consultation at the factory level is of 
very recent origin and is essentially a product of State inter¬ 
ior tlwf ThC CCntr ( al InduStrial Dis P utes Act ’ j 947> provides 
ormation of works committees in the industrial estab- 

ishments employing 100 or more workers. The Act em¬ 
powers the State Governments to direct the employers to 
onstitute works committees in such establishments. A 
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works committee can have a maximum of 24 members. 
Labour and management are represented in equal numbers 
on these works committees. The term of office of the workers' 
representatives, who must be elected, cannot exceed two years. 
The works committees should hold meetings at least once a 
month. These and other procedural matters are laid down 
by Government. 

TABLE 9*9— WORKS COMMITTEES AND JOINT COMMITTEES, BOMBAV 

STATE, 1949 AND 1950 


Year 

Number of Works 

Number of Joint 


Committees Formed 

Committees Formed 

1949 

187 

89 

1950 

61 

121 

Total 

248 

210 


Source : Bombay Labour Gazette. 

The Bombay Industrial Relations Act, 1946, also provides 
for joint consultation in the industries that come within its 
purview. The machinery for joint consultation at the fac¬ 
tory level is called the joint committee which is similar to 
the works committee in structure and functions. How¬ 
ever, there is this difference that the workers’ representatives 
on the joint committees are nominated by the representative 
union and not elected as in the case of works committees. 
Further, the joint committee stands dissolved when the union 
loses its representative character, i.e., when the union member¬ 
ship falls below 15 per cent of the employees represented on 

the committee. 41 

Joint consultation at the factory level covers mainly the 
following subjects. The consultative committee can consider 

44 Bombay Industrial Relations Act, 1946, Section 48 and 49. 
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matters relating to the work environment such as illumina¬ 
tion, ventilation, tidiness, lavatories, and facilities for wash¬ 
ing, drinking, and eating. It can also consider accident 
prevention and reduction of industrial hazards. The com¬ 
mittee may carry out industrial health programmes by in¬ 
specting and supervising canteens and cafeterias and sanitary 
and health conditions and by educating workers in regard to 
nutrition and hygiene. The committee can also consider sug¬ 
gestions, complaints, and grievances of the workers It can 
stimulate the workers' interest in welfare programmes too. 
The committee may, further, attempt to reduce the rates of 
labour turnover, absenteeism, and tardiness. These constitute 
the frame of reference of the joint consultative machinery at 
the factory level. But the State law contemplates that 
changes ,n the standing orders and registered agreements or 
awards before their expiry cannot be effected by joint com¬ 
mittees ’ The works committees constituted under the 
cntral law, too, have their powers restricted in a like manner. 

It is probably unkind to pass a verdict on this new pro- 
grumme o joint consultation. However, the progress made 
by the works committees which the present writer had 
occasion to study has not been encouraging. The employer 

n many cases has been considering the committees as 
erely a formalized agency for disposing of complaints, he 
himself not being prepared to agree to a reasonable com¬ 
promise. Moreover, the employer looks upon this joint con- 
suhative committee as something which has been thrust upon 

the annl ' ^ relucta,lce with which 

t faZ y :; rr, in thcsc ioint dei,berat,ons ^ 

State Labour Mi^ ^ 

l , Ster ’ wherever these committees have 

up, ave not ful ly appreciated them and have not 
P. B. Patwan. The Bombay Industrial R^hnU^TAa^' I6T 
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tried to secure as many advantages as they should have /* 48 
As the employer is not earnest about joint consultation, the 
workers do not give their co-operation to it. The workers 
who get tutored by diehard union leaders use joint consulta¬ 
tion a$ a platform to emphasize their rights and interests but 
do not evince an iota of their duty to promote cooperation 
with the ; management. 

It is unfortunate that labour and management behave in 
this fashion ignoring their responsibility for building up 
mutual co-operation. The preparedness and willingness of 
the parties is the keynote of the success of joint consultation. 
If a large number of works committees and joint committees 
turns out to be failures, it need not cause any surprise, for 
joint consultations of this kind are like forced marriages. 

46 Bombay Labour Gazette, June 1950, p. 1122. 
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Mediation and Conciliation 


rpHERE have been frequent references to the role of Govern¬ 
ment as a third party keenly interested in what goes on 
between labour and management. By stages, Government has 
assumed more and more of social responsibility and has gone 
on intervening in employment relationships in an ever-increas- 
mg degree. We shall now examine the Governmental efforts 
at settling the differences and conflicts between labour and 
management by means of mediation and conciliation. 

\ Labour ” bein S a concurrent subject between the Centre and 
the States, there are different laws enacted by both the Centre 
and the States. There is a Central sphere in which the powers 
o law-making and law-enforcement are exclusively vested in 

C Cent a / U C ° nsistS ° f mines > oimds ’ Always, major 
ports, and banking and insurance companies with branches in 

more than one State. There is a State sphere which consists of 
all other industries ; and in it both the Central and State laws 
prcva.1 although the enforcement of law is carried out solely 
by the State Government. In Bombay State, both the Bombay 
ndustnal R d at, ° ns Act, 1946, and the Central Industrial 

onlvhTri, Ct ’ * 9 ? 7 ’ ^ apphcabIe ’ the former bein g applicable 

Bomba FI CXtI o’ SUg3r and en S ineerin g industries, and the 
y ectric Supply and Transport Undertaking). 

Mediation 

ediation work in Bombay State is carried on by the labour 
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officers appointed by the State Government under the 
Bombay Industrial Relations Act, 1946. The functions of 
these labour officers comprise mediation in labour disputes, 
investigation of grievances, and inspection of labour condi¬ 
tions. Their reports give a strictly official version of the cases 
of industrial friction they examine. Even if the efforts of 
the labour officers fail to bring about an agreement between 
labour and management, the reports and evidences provided 
by the labour officers serve as a valuable guide for conciliators 
and arbitrators. 

The Government labour officers receive complaints from 
the workers as well as the employers. On investigation, the 
labour officers make decisions which are communicated to 
the parties. When felt necessary, labour officers meet workers 
and managers or their representatives and mediate to effect 
agreements. Some facts about the decisions and directives 
of the Government labour officers in regard to the complaints 
and grievances they received from 1947 to 1950 are given 

below. 

TABLE 10-1— DECISIONS OF GOVERNMENT LABOUR OFFICERS, 

BOMBAY STATE, 1947 TO 1950 


Nature of Decision 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 

Favourable to workers 

088 

1.229 

1,205 

836 

Unfavourable to workers 

59 

336 

338 

159 

Dismissed as trivial 

575 

1,110 

1.698 

1,233 

Total 

1,322 

2.675 

w 

3,241 

2,228 


Sources : Government of Bombay, Report of the Labour Department for 
the Years 1946, 1947 and 1948, pp. 76 and 77 ; and Bombay Labour Gazette. 

Table io.i indicates in some degree the usefulness of the 
work of Government labour officers. During the four years 
from 1947 to 1950, 48.8 per cent of the complaints received 
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happened to be trivial and had to be dismissed as such. 47 
However, the large number of decisions given in favour of 
the workers is significant, for it shows that the employers 
have been unfair to the workers. The unfair practices of 
the employers speak ill of their distinguished position. The 
relatively large number of decisions against the employers 
stands in contrast to the number in their favour. The em¬ 
ployers may interpret this trend in their own way and main¬ 
tain that the Government labour officers are biased in favour 
of the workers, for the employers in general refuse to admit 
their actions to be wrong or unjust or against the spirit of 
the law. The employment conditions and the treatment 
accorded to the workers are not always satisfactory. In a 
real sense, the work of the Government labour officers and 
the law behind their intervention give the workers a certain 

degree of protection from the unenlightened and despotic 
management. r 


The Central industrial disputes law does not provide for 
mediation by Government labour officers. Therefore, media¬ 
tion work in Bombay State is confined to such industries as 
are covered by the State industrial relations law, viz., textile 
sugar and engineering industries and the Bombay Electric 
Supply and Transport Undertaking. The labour officers 
appointed by the Central Government carry on functions 
more approximating to those of the company labour officers. 

Conciliation Machinery 

Government of Bombay has organized a conciliation service 
un er the State Commissioner of Labour. The principal 

Assistant r ° ne DepUty Commissioner of Labour and nine 

Assistant Commissioners of Labour is to run this concilia- 

tion service. 


•17 


Percentages of trivial complaints to The fotalT 

194/ : 43-5°i 1 Oio . ro .nr 


1947 

1948 


r. 0 / 
° /O 

41 • 1 °/ 
* 1 J / o 


1949 

1950 


52-4% 
60-8% 
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The conciliators under the Bombay Industrial Relations 
Act have the same powers as are vested in Courts in respect 
of : • 

a. Proof of facts by affidavits ; 

' b. Summoning and enforcing the attendance of any person 
and examining him on oath ; 

c. Compelling the production of documents ; and 

d. Issuing commissions for the examination of witnesses. 48 

Similar powers are also vested in the Industrial Court, Labour 
Courts, Courts of Enquiry and Boards of Conciliation. Widi 
such wide powers the conciliator can effectively intervene 
in disputes or differences between employers and workers with 
a view to bringing about a settlement. 

. The conciliator initiates the conciliation proceedings only 
when a case of industrial dispute or difference is referred to 
him by the Government. Any change relating to an indus¬ 
trial matter on which a difference of opinion exists between 
employers and workers is referred by the Government to the 
conciliator concerned. As for the duties of the conciliator, 

the law states: 

It shall be the duty of the Conciliator to endeavour to bring 
about the settlement of an industrial dispute and for this 
purpose the Conciliator shall enquire into the dispute and 
all matters affecting the merit thereof and may do all such 
things as he thinks fit for the purpose of inducing the parties 
to come to a fair and amicable settlement of the dispute 
and may adjourn the conciliation proceeding for any period 
sufficient in his opinion to allow the parties to arrive at a 

settlement or for any other matter. 49 
The conciliator cannot, however, extend the time limit for 
the completion of a conciliation proceeding beyond two 
months in the aggregate except in a case where the parties 
to the dispute themselves a gree to an extension of the period. 

48 Bombay Industrial Relations Act, 1946, Section 118 (l). 

49 Ibid., Section 56(2). 

50 Ibid., Section 62 (1) and (2). 
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Conciliation work preconceives strict observance of the law 
by the parties appearing in the proceedings. If any of the 
parties conduct or partake in a strike or effect a lockout 
during the pendency of conciliation proceedings, the con¬ 
ciliator will adjourn the proceedings sine die. Since such 
strike or lockout is illegal, Government can take stern action 
against the parties at fault through the Bombay Industrial 
Relations Act as well as the Central Preventive Detention 
Act. The persons taking part in illegal strikes are liable to 
be punished with fines ; and persons who instigate or incite 
others to take part in or otherwise act in furtherance of an 
illegal strike are liable to be punished with imprisonment 
for a term which may extend to three months or with fine 
or with both. 51 While small strikes are often left to find 
their own ends, big strikes which involve large numbers of 

workers and cause commotion in the public are ruthlessly 
dealt with by the State Government. 

The Bombay Industrial Relations Act also provides that 
no strike or lockout should take place during the' pendency 

of, and two months from the termination of, conciliation 
proceedings. '- While there is such restriction on the exercise 
of economic sanctions, the parties to the industrial dispute 
enjoy the freedom to accept or reject the conciliator’s 
final formula of settlement. Although the conciliator cannot 
impose his own terms of settlement, his persuasive efforts 
avert strikes and lockouts in such cases where he succeeds in 
driving home to the parties the advantages of mutual agree¬ 
ment. During the course of conciliation proceedings, the 
parties get time and opportunity to review the decisions they 
made, perhaps, impulsively and without mature considera- 

51 Ibid., Sections 103 and 104. ' ' 

Ibid., Section 97 (1) ( e ) and Section 98 (1) (d). 
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tion. The personality of the conciliator is an important factor 
which should help to bring about a mutually acceptable settle¬ 
ment of the issues at dispute. 

The above discussion of legal points and their implications 
regarding conciliation has been largely confined to the law 
enacted by the Government of Bombay. The Bombay law is 
slightly more thorough and comprehensive than the corres¬ 
ponding Central law. But there is no fundamental difference 
between the two laws as far as the conciliation service is 
concerned. 

Success of Conciliation Work 

To evaluate the success of State intervention through the 
compulsory conciliation service, adequate statistics are neces¬ 
sary. The available statistical information has its limitations. 
For instance, the number of cases that are referred to con¬ 
ciliation does not indicate the importance of those cases or 
the number of workers affected by those cases. Actually an 
analysis of the nature of industrial differences, along with 
the number of employees affected, alone can give us a 
complete picture of the cases that come up for conciliation. 
However, we shall try to proceed with the limited statistical 

material available to us. 

The conciliation cases that ended in mutually acceptable 
agreement were not as difficult to handle as the cases that 
ended in failure. The bargaining strength of the parties at 
dispute in the cases which ended in failure was higher than 
in the cases which ended in agreement. Furthermore, a 
much larger number of workers must have been involved in 
the cases that ended in failure. The powerful groups of 
workers and employers had the determination and the stamina 
to carry their disputes and differences to a crucial stage by 
subjecting themselves to arbitration or resorting to economic 
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TABLE 10*2—TERMINATION OF CONCILIATION CASES, BOMBAY 

STATE, 1946 TO 1952 


Nature of 
Termination 


1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 


Number of Cases under Central Law 


Successfully termi- 

•» 

nated 

Terminated in 
failure 

Withdrawn or not 
pursued 


a 

100 

247 

a 

a 

245 

233 

a 

39 

53 

a 

a 

329 

268 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

283 

312 


Number of Cases under State Law 


Successfully termi- 
nated 

Terminated in 

failure 

Withdrawn or not 
pursued 


61 

46 

92 

a 

a 

244 

240 

102 

117 

110 

a 

a 

120 

214 

83 

111 

226 

a 

a 

348 

284 


Total 


Successfully termi¬ 
nated 

Terminated in 
failure 

Withdrawn or not 
pursued 


a 

146 

339 

579 

627 

489 

473 

a 

156 

163 

836 

558 

449 

482 

a 

a 

a 

471 

933 

631 

594 


a Figures not available. 
the ^ om,Ja y» Report of the Labour Department for 

Bombay i Pres * No,e issued by the Government of 

^ ’ ate 1 ublicity ; and Bombay Labour Gazette. 
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sanctions. The larger the number of workers employed in 
an industry in any single area, the greater will be the bargain- 
ing power of the workers as well as that of their employers. 
Big power blocs of capital and labour, when they clash, are 
not quite amenable to tactics of persuasion by third parties. 
Their normal tendency is to resort to economic sanctions 
and fight out the issues. If they are prohibited from using 
economic sanctions, they submit themselves to compulsory 
arbitration. 

In addition to successes and failures, one finds in Table 
10.2 a class of cases, “ withdrawn or not pursued.” It is a 
frequent experience at the conciliation office to find many 
cases that are not pursued by the parties supposedly at dispute. 

On many occasions, the complainant party withdraws the case, 
perhaps, on the considered advice of the conciliator. These 
“ withdrawn or not pursued ” cases are relatively far less 
important than other cases, for they are usually minor cases 
or cases where the disputes and differences are not well 
defined. 

The success or failure of conciliation proceedings depends 
not only on the bargaining power of the parties at dispute, 
but also on the character of the demands made by either 
party. Table 10.3 is presented to make the position of the 
demands clear. Questions of remuneration such as basic pay, 
allowances, and bonus constitute the largest single group of 
causes which necessitate conciliation work. Since remune¬ 
ration represents the price of labour, it is understandable that 
the workers strive to raise the rates of remuneration, while 
the employers usually resist such attempts. Industrial differ¬ 
ences are bound to be the highest in matters relating to remu¬ 
neration. 
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TABLE 10*3 —CHARACTER OF CONCILIATION CASES, BOMBAY STATE, 

. 1946 TO 1948 

Number of Cases 

Issue at Dispute Under Central Law Under State Law 

1947 1948 1946 1947 1948 

59 127 56 37 56 

37 75 14 23 20 

26 50 37 57 59 

7 15 13 6 

10 33 55 43 51 

Total 139 300 163 163 202 

Source: Government of Bombay, Report of the Labour Department for 
the Years 1946, 1947 and 1948 , pp. 52-56. 

The number of cases regarding discharge and reinstate¬ 
ment also figures high in Table 10.3. It is not infrequent 
to find employers discharging workers who take active part 
in labour organization. The employers’ anxiety to have as 
few labour troubles as possible actuates them to discharge the 
active union members, of course, under some other pretext. 

Such being the character of conciliation cases, let us see 
how fast these cases are disposed of by the conciliators. The 
duration of conciliation proceedings is particularly important 

because the law forbids economic sanctions during the 
pendency of the proceedings. 

A conciliation proceeding is deemed to be pending from 
the date of the receipt of the case by the Government to the 
ate on which the conciliator makes his report on the case. 
Table 10 4 shows that on an average from 40 to 45 per 
cent of the cases take more than two months for the termi- 


Pay and allowances 
Bonus 

Discharge and rein¬ 
statement 

Leave and hours of 
work 
Other 
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TABLE 10 *4 — DURATION OF CONCILIATION PROCEEDINGS, BOMBAY 

STATE, 1946 TO 1948 


Number of Cases 


Duration 

(days) 

Under Central Law 

Under State Law 

1947 

1948 

1946 

1947 

1948 

30 and below 

52 

105 

39 

21 

93 

31 to 60 

30 

75 

56 

66 

59 

61 to 100 

23 

46 

31 

34 

27 

101 to 150 

23 

28 

20 

15 

8 

Over 150 

11 

46 

17 

27 

15 


Source: Government of Bombay, Report of the Labour Department for 
the Years 1946, 1947 and 1948, pp. 52-56. 

nation and that from io to 15 per cent of cases exceed six 
months. This shows that in a good number of cases, conci¬ 
liation is a long drawn out process. The State law requires 
that the duration would not be extended beyond two months 
without the consent of the parties at dispute. The fact that 
a large number of cases exceeded the two-month limit implies 
that those parties had given their consent and that they were 
interested in exploring the possibility of peaceful settlement 
at the conciliation stage. 

The preparedness of the parties at dispute to come to a 
settlement before the conciliator is, however, visibly absent 
in many cases. In some, it is the quality of leadership that 
works as a handicap. The leadership on both sides, viz., 
management and labour, is frequently bent on precipitating 
dogged fights. There are also managements and unions who 
meet each other half way. On the side of labour, the 
I.N.T.U.C. unions are by far the most “ reasonable.” The 
managements find them easier to tackle ; and so do the 
conciliators. There is usually an atmosphere of friendliness 
and amity in the relations of the I.N.T.U.C. unions with 
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the managements. The unions led by the Communists and 
the Socialists invariably formulate heavy demands which the 
managements are unwilling to concede. The gross disagree¬ 
ments between these unions and managements make for the 
failure of conciliation efforts. 

More than all these, the fact that the conciliation service 
functions in a social order dominated by the compulsory ad¬ 
judication system accounts for the failure of conciliation work 
in a large number of cases. The management participates 
in the conciliation proceedings with much reservation. It 
is unwilling to bargain with labour at the conciliation stage. 
The overtures and offers which the management makes with 
a view to effecting a settlement will put it at a disadvantage 
when labour does not show sufficient response. When the 
conciliator fails to strike the golden mean and the matter 
goes for compulsory adjudication, labour will make a pointed 
reference to management’s offer, say, of wage increases and 
the like and ask for more substantial concessions. Invariably, 
the adjudicator will not give an award which is less advan¬ 
tageous to labour than the offer made by management at the 
conciliation stage. Labour will thus try to make the best 
of both worlds : the benefit of collective bargaining as well 
as compulsory adjudication. Although labour’s strategy of 
this kind cannot be condemned, management will be on its 
guard not to commit itself to any final concession at the 
conciliation stage. Labour will likewise be equally careful 
not to commit itself to anything which will necessitate a 
pruning down of its charter of demands. In such an atmos¬ 
phere, no frank and free discussion can take place. In one 

word, the threat of adjudication causes the failure of conci- 
nation. 



Compulsory Adjudication 
System 


OINCE the Second World War, the most predominant 
feature of industrial relations in India has been the com¬ 
pulsory adjudication of labour-management differences and 
disputes. State intervention in the shape of compulsory ad¬ 
judication covers the entire field of employment relationships, 
regardless of whether an industry or service is essential or 
non-essential. Moreover, compulsory adjudication has become 
a permanent feature of industrial relations ; for it is no longer 
an emergency measure. Therefore, we can with justification 
speak of this system as the Compulsory Adjudication System. 
We shall presently examine the institutions that constitute 
this system, viz., wage boards, labour courts, industrial 
courts, industrial tribunals, and the labour appellate tribunal. 

Wage Boards 

The wage boards are essentially tripartite in character. Yet, 
the reason why the discussion on wage boards finds a place 
in this chapter is that they are an agency for compulsory ad¬ 
judication and that the decisions made by them have the 
same binding effect as the awards of industrial tribunals. 

The Bombay Industrial Relations (Amendment) Act 
(LXIII of 1948) has added a fresh chapter to the State in¬ 
dustrial relations law. It empowers the Government to con- 
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stitute wage boards in any industry covered by the Act. 
Accordingly, by Government Resolution dated 4 August 
1948, a wage board was constituted for the cotton textile 
industry in Bombay State. This wage board is composed of 
seven members, two representing labour, two representing 
employers, and three independent members appointed by the 
government, the chairman being one of the independent 
members. The number of members on this wage board is 
considerably smaller than that of the trade boards in the 
U.K. The number of members on the British trade boards 
ranges from 15 to 53 ; the exact number depends on how 
many persons are required to ensure that a board is thoroughly 
representative of the different elements involved in the trade. 
The most frequent number of members is 27. 53 The British 
trade boards law requires that the number of impartial mem¬ 
bers must be less than one-half of the total number of re¬ 
presentative members ; but in practice each board has only 
three impartial members. 54 While the number of impartial 
members on the Bombay wage boards is only three, the 
number of representative members is far too small. 

An important departure from the British system is that 
the wage boards in Bombay State are only for the more 
highly organized and unionized industries, for instance, the 
textile industry. In the U.K., the criterion for constituting 
a trade board for any trade is the absence of an adequate 
machinery for wage regulation. 55 In Bombay State, the prin¬ 
cipal purpose of starting wage boards was to relieve the In¬ 
dustrial Court and the labour courts of a part of their ad¬ 
judication work. 

3 Dorothy Sells : British Wages Boards, p. 117. 

54 Richardson: Industrial Relations in Great Britain 
p. 144. 

55 Ibid., p. 143. 
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The Industrial Court can hear appeals against the decisions 
of the wage boards, for the wage boards and labour courts 
are subordinate to the Industrial Court. The jurisdiction of 
the wage boards, as distinguished from that of the labour 
courts, will be clear from the under-mentioned list of indus¬ 
trial matters that may come up for decision before the wage 
boards : 

a. Reduction intended to be of permanent or semi-permanent 
character in the number of persons empJoyed or to be 
employed in any occupation or process or department or 
departments or in a shift not due to force majeure; 

b. Permanent or semi-permanent increase in the number of 
persons employed or to be employed in any occupation or 
process or department or departments ; 

c. Rationalization or other efficiency systems of work ; 

d. Wages including the period and mode of payment; 

e. Hours of work and rest intervals. 

In addition to these industrial matters, leave with or with¬ 
out pay also comes within the jurisdiction of the wage board 

TABLE 11*1— DECISIONS OF THE WAGE BOARD FOR THE COTTON 
TEXTILE INDUSTRY, BOMBAY STATE, 1950 TO 1952 




Termination of Cases 


Number o 

Year 

Unanimous 

Decision 

Majority 

Decision 

Voluntary 

Settlement 

Total 

Decisions 

Appealed 

Against 

1950 

12 

1 

72 

85 

8 

1951 

3 

1 

17 

21 

1 

1952 

0 

0 

15 

15 

0 

Total 

... 15 

•> 

4M 

104 

121 

9 


Sourer: Office of the Wage Hoards for the Cotton and Silk Textile 
Industries, Bombay. 
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according to Rule 4 of the Bombay Wage Board Rules.' 6 
The Government may, therefore, refer to the Wage Board 
any industrial dispute or difference on any of these indus¬ 
trial matters in the particular industry. Although the mem¬ 
bers serving on the wage boards are paid only a nominal 
sitting fee, they evince keen interest in the cases that come 
up for decision. The wage board meets and hears cases as 
often as necessary, but its proceedings are formal. 

The record of the wage board for the cotton textile indus¬ 
try during the last five years of its existence was remarkably 
good. A large majority of cases ended in voluntary settle¬ 
ment between the disputing parties. With rare exceptions, 
the cases that did not lead to voluntary settlement were all 
settled by unanimous decisions. Only a small number of 
wage board decisions were appealed against by the parties 
It is also significant that the number of appeals have been 
declining during the last three years. In fact, in 1952, all 
the cases that came before the wage board ended in voluntary 

settlement and, therefore, the question of appeal did not 
arise at all. 


It is somewhat strange and perplexing to find a virtual 
unanimity of opinion among the representatives, particularly 
on matters relating to wages. It is perplexing because of 
the well-known conflicts between the employers and workers 
m the cotton textile industry. The only'reason for such 
unanimity appears to be the fact that the representatives of 
labour on the wage board are not revolutionaries. The 

,un ' ons " in Rombay and Ahmedabad are 
d the Ind,an Natio ™l Trade Union Congress and 

a . rC ,T10rc reasonable ” in their demands. The I.N T U C 
oes not stand for class war. Its leaders believe that co¬ 
operation with the employers will bring greater benefit than 

17 JanuafvTm pp^” Ex,ruordinar y~*™ IV B. 
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what conflicts will bring and that more can be gained by 
arbitration than by the use of economic sanctions. 

The wage board for the silk textile industry did not show 
a good record of success and, therefore, detailed information 
about its working was not available to die present writer. 
A large proportion of its decisions were appealed against in 
the Industrial Court. In the absence of adequate statistical 
data it is not possible to state categorically the reasons for 
the poor record of this wage board. It is believed that the 
composition of the board itself was the cause of the board’s 
failure. Labour is represented on this board by the Indian 
National Trade Union Congress, while the most powerful 
labour union in the industry is controlled by the Hind 
Mazdoor Sabha. The I.N.T.U.C. should not have been given 
this undue official patronage. 

Labour Courts 

On 29 September 1947, when the Bombay Industrial Rela¬ 
tions Act came into force, labour courts were set up in 
Bombay, Ahmedabad, Sholapur, and Jalgaon. The purpose 
of constituting labour courts was clearly given in the State¬ 
ment of Objects and Reasons which accompanied the Bombay 
Industrial Relations Bill : 

An analysis of strikes and lockouts occurring over a senes 
of years has revealed that a large proportion of stoppages 
arises out of disputes involving no substantial issues. The 
conciliation procedure has not been found quite suitable 
for dealing with disputes of this character, both because of 
the length of time which the proceedings take and the lack 
of finality at the end of the proceedings. A remedy for this 
will be found in the labour courts to ensure impartial and 
relatively quick decisions in references regarding illegal 
changes, illegal strikes and lockouts, and the complainis 
that either side may bring up. 
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With regard to powers and responsibilities, the law em¬ 
powers labour courts to give decisions in respect of 

a. The propriety and legality of an order passed by an em¬ 
ployer under the standing orders ; 

b. The application and interpretations of the standing orders ; 

c. Any change made by an employer or desired by an em¬ 
ployee in respect to an industrial matter or matters arising 
out of such change ; 

d. Industrial disputes in respect of which no provision has 

been made in any submission for the appointment of an 
arbitrator; 

e. Disputes in respect of which it is appointed as arbitrator 
by a submission.” 


The labour courts are also empowered to decide whether a 
strike, lockout, or any change is legal or illegal. 

The jurisdiction of a labour court is limited to the juris¬ 
diction of the Bombay Industrial Relations Act, viz., the 
textile, sugar and engineering industries in Bombay State 
and the Bombay Electric Supply and Transport Undertak¬ 
ing The territorial limits of the different labour courts are 
well demarcated. A labour court has no overlapping juris¬ 
diction with the wage boards either. The “ industrial 
matters which can be referred to the wage boards are 
excluded from the jurisdiction of the labour courts. 

The powers and jurisdiction of the labour courts thus 
defined, we shall now examine the actual work performed 
y | c our labour courts in Bombay State. The Ahme- 
dabad Labour Court received by far the largest number 
■applications. However, the highest number of appli- 

wtTeiJ rTT WltH ,ll£gal StnkeS and lock outs 

had a LsrT m ^° mb f ay - lt m, g ht P erha P s be that Bombay 

nu^m^i^trfcand lockouts T L 

The Bombay Industrial Relations Act, 1946, Section 78(1 )(a). 
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TABLE 11-2—APPLICATIONS ADMITTED BY LABOUR COURTS IN 
BOMBAY STATE FROM 29 SEPTEMBER 1947 TO 30 JUNE 1952: 
PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION BY CAUSE OF DISPUTE 



Cause of Dispute 


Year 

Illegal 

Strike 

or 

Lockout 

Illegal 

Change 

Discharge 

or 

Reinstate¬ 

ment 

Miscel¬ 

laneous 

Total 

Number 

of 

Cases 

1947 

10-4 

29-2 

50-0 

10-4 


48 

1948 

14-9 

49-5 

26*9 

8-7 


576 

1949 

4-6 

33 • 7 

38*2 

23-5 


1,530 

1950 

3-8 

261 

52-0 

181 


1,708 

1951 

4-2 

22-6 

45-2 

28-0 


1.527 

1952 

21 

33 • 2 

29-2 

35-5 


896 


Source : Bombay Labour Gazette. 

questions of illegal changes and of discharge and reinstate¬ 
ment covered the large majority of arbitration cases in the 
labour courts. Most of these cases were filed by the workers 
or their representatives. 

Among the 6,285 cases that came up before the labour 
courts during the last five years, the labour courts gave 
considered decisions or awards only in 15 per cent of the 
cases. The vast majority of cases did not call for the labour 
court's judgments. An overwhelmingly large number of 
cases ended in mutual agreement between the parties at 
dispute. This is particularly true of Ahmedabad which has 
developed a tradition all its own. 

Since the decisions and awards of the labour courts cannot 
be called in question in any civil or criminal court, they have 
to be complied with by the parties concerned, save in the 
cases of appeal filed in the Industrial Court. The labour 
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TABLE 11*3— CASES DECIDED BY LABOUR COURTS IN BOMBAY 
STATE FROM 29 SEPTEMBER 1947 TO 30 JUNE 1952: 

PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION BY 
CHARACTER OF DECISION 


Character of Decision 


Favour- 
Year able to 
Employers 


Favour¬ 
able to 
Workers 


Mutual Dismissal With- 
Agree- of drawal 
ment Case of Case 


Number 
Total of 
Cases 


1947 

10-4 

14-6 

1948 

19-3 

16-1 

1949 

5-3 

11-7 

1950 

3-1 

9-0 

1951 

3-4 

7-9 

1952 

1 -5 

6-8 


37- 5 

38- 4 
34*9 
46-3 
42-3 
37-8 


33-3 

13-5 

24*9 

20-2 

20-1 

28*5 


4*2 

12-7 

23-2 

21-4 

26-3 

25-4 


100 0 
100 0 


48 

576 


100 0 1,530 
100 0 1,708 
100-0 1,527 
100-0 896 


Source: Bombay Labour Gazette. 

courts are the courts of first instance from where appeals 

can be filed in the Industrial Court within thirty days of the 

labour courts’ issuing the orders. The Industrial Court may 
admit appeals 58 

a. Against a decision of a labour court; 

b. Against a conviction by a labour court; 

c. Against an acquittal by a labour court; 

d. For enhancement of a sentence awarded by a labour court. 

In other words, it is within the powers of the Industrial 

Court to hear appeals against any decision, award, or order 
given by the labour courts. 

Bombay Industrial Court 

The Industrial Court at Bombay was established in iqiq 
under the old Rombay Industrial Disputes Act, 19,8, 
mainly for voluntary arbitration of cases jointly submitted by 
e emp oyers and workers or their representatives. During 
the Second World War, Section 49 A was added to this Act 
P— 1 mg a egal framework f or compulsory arbitration of 
Bombay Industrial Relations Act, Section 84 ( 1)7 
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industrial disputes. (Rule 81A of the Defence of India Rules 
contained similar provisions). However, the Act of 1938 
was replaced by the Bombay Industrial Relations Act, 1946, 
which conferred wider powers on the Industrial Court by 
embodying in principle the rigorous provisions of the 
Defence of India Rule 81 A. This new Bombay legislation 
and the Central Industrial Disputes Act, 1947, showed that 
the compulsory adjudication system had come to stay. 

Except for the newly constituted Labour Appellate 
Tribunal of India, the Bombay Industrial Court is the most 
important court of industrial arbitration in Bombay State. 
The eminence and the rich heritage of the Industrial Court 
is not disputed by any one. The nature of service it renders 
to the industrial society will be clear from the functions 
assigned to it by law. It is the duty of the Industrial Court 
to decide appeals from 

a. The orders of the Registrar, Bombay Industrial Relations 
Act, relating to the registration or cancellation of labour 

unions ; 

b. The decisions of the Commissioner of Labour relating to 
standing orders ; 

c. The decisions of the labour courts ; 

d. The decisions of the wage boards. 

Furthermore, it is the duty of the Industrial Court to decide 
references made to it 

a. By a conciliator, or a board of conciliation, or an arbi¬ 
trator ; 

b. By a civil or criminal Court; 

c. By a labour court; 

d. By a wage board ; 

e. By the Commissioner of Labour ; 

f. By the State Government. 

The references by the State Government can be for a decla¬ 
ration whether a proposed strike or lockout would or would 
not be legal, or on any point of law arising from any proceed¬ 
ings held under the Bombay Industrial Relations Act. The 
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State Government may also refer any industrial dispute to 
the Industrial Court for compulsory arbitration at any time. 50 
In addition, the Industrial Court may decide cases of indus¬ 
trial disputes and differences submitted to it voluntarily by 
the parties at dispute. 

The powers of the Industrial Court in respect of offences 
punishable under the Bombay Industrial Relations Act are 
similar to those of the High Court of Judicature at Bombay. 
The powers regarding witness-summons are also the same 
as those of the civil courts. These and certain other powers 
as are necessary for its effective functioning are vested in 
the Industrial Court in addition to its powers of appeal, 
review, reference, and arbitration. The Industrial Court’s 
orders, decisions, and awards are binding on the parties 
concerned, except when an order to the contrary is given by 
a higher court. 

The High Court of Judicature at Bombay and the Supreme 

Court of India have inherent power to issue a writ of 

certiorari against the Industrial Court’s decision, order, or 

award, if it is shown that the Industrial Court had acted 

without jurisdiction or in excess of its legal authority. Neither 

the High Court nor the Supreme Court can reverse or 

annul an award of the Industrial Court, however wrong 

it may be, if such award is given under proper legal author* 

tfy. The only place where one can appeal on the economic 

and social issues involved in an order, decision, or award 

of the Industrial Court is the Labour Appellate Tribunal of 
India. 

Arbitration by Industrial Court 

The law in force in 1946 was the now repealed Bombay 
Industrial D.sputes Act, 1938. The year 1947 saw the 
tr ansition to the new Bombay Industrial Relations Act, 1946. 

Bombay Industrial Relations Act, Section 73. 
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The broad principles of State intervention did not undergo 
any appreciable change as a result of the ushering in of the 
new legislation. 

% • • • ♦ t 

TABLE 11*4— TYPES OF ARBITRATION CASES FILED AT 
THE BOMBAY INDUSTRIAL COURT, 1046 TO 1948 


Number of Cases 

Type of Arbitration Cases 1946 1947 1948 


Submissions ... 

Applications regarding ille 

gal changes . 

Applications regarding ille 

gal strikes ... . 

.Appeals ... ... •• 

References by State Govern 
ment ... ... ••• •• 

Miscellaneous 


9 

58 

20 

1 

15 

1 


12 

129 

10 

4 

44 

27 


9 

17 

1 

62 

43 

20 


Total 


104 


226 


152 


Source: Government of Bombay, Report of the Labour Department for 
the Years 1946 , 1947 and 1948 , p. 41. 

The submissions mentioned in Table 11.4 are the cases 
voluntarily submitted to the Industrial Court Jointly by the 
parties at dispute. The arbitration of such cases are usually 
from 6 to 9 per cent of the total. The applications mentioned 
in the above table are those cases filed by either of the 
parties at dispute. (In such cases, the party that files the 
case gives its consent implicitly, while the respondent party 
is compelled to accept the fact of arbitration). Since Sept¬ 
ember 1947, a large number of these cases were handled by 
the labour courts from where appeals could be made to the 
Industrial Court. It is this situation which explains the fall 
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in the number of applications and the rise in the number of 
appeals. 

The references by the State Government are made presum¬ 
ably without the consent of both the parties at dispute. The 
number of references to the Industrial Court that are made 
presumably against the will of the employers and workers is 
many times more than the number of submissions and is on 
the increase comparatively to the severity rate of industrial 
disputes. 

TABLE 11*5—THE ARBITRATION CASES FILED AT THE BOMBAY 

INDUSTRIAL COURT BY INITIATING AGENCIES, 

1946 to 1948 


Number of Cases 

Initiating Agency 1946 1947 1948 

Labour union and employer 

association . 

Labour union and individual 

employer. 

Labour union alone 

Individual worker . 

Individual employer 
Employer association 
State Government. 



Veorf lm and'ms 01 I{eporl of the Labol,r department for the 


The nature of the cases filed at the Industrial Court will 
be clearer with the help of the statistics in Table 11.5. The 
submissions made in 1946 were jointly initiated by the 
labour unions and individual employers, while for the later 
two years, employer associations have taken the place of in- 


0 

12 

9 

9 

0 

0 

4 

27 

19 

34 

127 

32 

21 

13 

48 

0 

3 

1 

16 

44 

43 
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dividual employers. This is significant inasmuch as it in¬ 
dicates growing employer combination. The above table 
shows that organized and unorganized workers made use of 
the arbitration system. The large number of cases filed by 
individual workers in 1947 bears out this statement. The 
reason why there were so many cases initiated by the workers 
is that the year 1947 was one of acute industrial unrest. The 
severity rate of industrial disputes was high not merely due 
to the efforts of political adventurers in the labour field, but 
also due to the intense and widespread industrial discon¬ 
tent among the nation’s labour force. The number of cases 
filed by the unorganized workers and labour unions dim¬ 
inished in 1948 because labour courts decided many cases to 
the satisfaction of the individual workers. But as the labour 
courts’ decisions accorded some degree of satisfaction to the 
workers and labour unions, the employers in many cases 
appealed to the Industrial Court. Thus the number of cases 
initiated by individual employers rose in 1948. Alongside, 
it seems that the employer associations have started taking 
a keener interest in the arbitration system than they did till 

the end of the Second World War. 

As regards the issues involved in the arbitration cases, it 
is not possible to give even moderately satisfactory statistics, 
for in the large majority of cases at the Industrial Court, the 
demands put forward by labour unions covered a wide variety 
of subjects. When the unions framed their demands, the 
immediate issue which threatened the breach of industrial 
peace was often relegated to a place of secondary importance. 

It is often difficult to spot out the most important demand 
by a perusal of the long charter of demands. However, basic 
wages, dearness allowance, bonus, provident fund, gratuity, 
reinstatement of workers, leave and hours of work, and 
union recognition were usually the chief issues. Some other 
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issues of lesser importance also found frequent inclusion. 
From this list of issues, differing permutations and combi¬ 
nations of demands emerged in the various arbitration cases. 

The arbitration cases on an average take three to six months 
to be disposed of by the Industrial Court. While there are 
certain cases which are disposed of within a month, there 
are other cases which drag on for more than a year. The 
inordinate delay in the proceedings is caused not only by 
the Court’s inability to cope with the pressure of work 
expeditiously, but also by the faults of either of the parties 
at dispute. The employers, as a rule, ask for more time to 
study the cases. In certain cases, it is gratifying that the In¬ 
dustrial Court insists on expediting the whole matter so as 
to be able to give an award in due time. 

TABLE 11 *6—DISPOSAL OF ARBITRATION CASES BY THE BOMBAY 

INDUSTRIAL COURT, 1946 TO 1948 


Number of Cases 

Nature of Disposal 1946 1947 1948 


Withdrawal. 

Award given . 

Pending at the end of the 
year . 



20 

109 

107 


74 

134 

125 


32 

176 

69 


YearTml: ^ ° f La6o “ r D ^nent for the 

Considering the number of cases pending at the end of 
each year, one cannot pay high compliments to the expeditious 
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nature of the Industrial Court’s work. However, it is to the 
credit of the Industrial Court that its pace of work has 
increased. In 1946* the Industrial Court had 45 per cent 
of the number of cases on hand in the year pending at the 
end of the year. The percentage was reduced to 38 in 1947 
and 25 in 1948. This progress is indeed commendable. 

The Industrial Court is often relieved of the onus of giving 
an award when the initiating agencies withdraw the cases. 
Expressing as percentages to the total number of cases on 
hand, the withdrawals were 8 per cent in 1946, 22 per cent 
in 1947, and 12 per cent in 1948. The withdrawals were 
mostly regarding the applications relating to illegal changes. 
The realization of the legality or bona fides of the industrial 
changes in question frequently leads to the withdrawal of 
cases. Such good sense displayed by the applicant parties, 
who are usually labour unions, enables the arbitrators to 
devote their time and energy to the more important cases. 

As seen in Table 11.6, the arbitrators gave awards in 
about half the number of cases on hand. To be precise, 
awards were given in 47 per cent of cases in 1946, 40 per 
cent in 1947, and 63 per cent in 1948. These awards in¬ 
cluded mutual agreements arrived at between the parties 
before the Industrial Court. Such agreements are reached, 
on an average, in about 4 to 6 per cent of cases heard by 
the Industrial Court. These agreements are, as a rule, 
accepted by the Industrial Court and are incorporated in its 
award, so that they may carry the same force of authority. 

Adjudication Under Central Law 

While the Industrial Court and its ancillary bodies are the 
governmental agencies functioning under the Bombay Indus¬ 
trial Relations Act, 1946, the Industrial Tribunals perform 
more or less the same functions under the Central Industrial 
Disputes Act, 1947. 
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In conducting adjudication, the Industrial Tribunal under 
the Central Industrial Disputes Act, 1947 , ^ as the same 
powers as are vested in a civil court under the Code of Civil 
Procedure, 1908 . The duties of the Industrial Tribunal are 
to hold proceedings on all matters referred to it for adjudi¬ 
cation and to submit its award to the appropriate Govern¬ 
ment. 1 he award of such a tribunal is as binding on the 
parties as that of the Industrial Court. The powers of the 
Industrial Tribunal arc different from those of the Indus¬ 
trial Court in one respect only : that is, when the Govern¬ 
ment (Central or State) itself is a party to the dispute. When 
any Government is so involved in a dispute, the ultimate 
power to accept, modify or reject the award, is with the appro¬ 
priate legislature : the State Legislature or the Union Parlia¬ 
ment, as the case may be.' ; " 

In Bombay State, by Government Resolution, all the mem¬ 
bers of the Bombay Industrial Court are also Industrial 
Tribunals under the Central Act. The disposal of cases by 
the Industrial Tribunals is given in Table 11.7. The number 


TABLE 11 -7—DISPOSAL OF ADJUDICATION CASES BY INDUSTRIAL 

TRIBUNALS, BOMBAY STATE, 1946 TO 1948 


Nature of Disposal 


Withdi •awal ... 

Award given 
Vending at end of Year 


Number of Cases 


1940 


0 

9 

5 


1947 


0 

11 

11 


1948 


0 

10 

1 


Total 


14 


»>•> 


11 


yrj'rno, p.°; , ) '. ,ay ' ICe,l " rl ° f "" ,Mh " Ur "'I"" 1 '"'"'for <"r 

'"'See Industrial Disputes Act, 1947. Section 17A. 
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of cases handled by the Industrial Tribunals is very small 
when compared to the work turned out by the Industrial 
Court. The reason why only very few cases were adjudicated 
by the industrial Tribunals is that the textile industries and, 
later, the engineering industries were covered by the State 
law alone. Only the industries that fell outside the jurisdic¬ 
tion of the State law were covered by the Central law. These 
industries employed relatively fewer workers and enjoyed 
relative industrial peace as compared to the textile and en¬ 
gineering industries. 

The jurisdiction of the Industrial Tribunals appointed by 
the Bombay Government is within the State sphere of labour 
administration alone. There are other Industrial Tribunals 
appointed by the Central Government to adjudicate indus¬ 
trial disputes occurring in the Central sphere, viz., all Cen¬ 
tral Government undertakings, major ports, mines, oilfields, 
banks and insurance companies. There are only two perma¬ 
nent Industrial Tribunals under the Central Government : 
one at Calcutta and the other at Dhanbad. Also ad hoc In¬ 
dustrial Tribunals are constituted when it is considered ex¬ 
pedient. One such ad hoc tribunal was the All-India Indus¬ 
trial Tribunal (Bank Disputes) which functioned during 
1949-50. The ad hoc tribunals exercise the same powers 
and carry the same responsibilities as the permanent tribunals. 
However, if such an industrial tribunal is set up by the 
notification of the Government of India in the Ministry of 
Labour, No. L.R-2 (205), dated the 13th June, 1949,” the 
Labour Appellate Tribunal of India has no jurisdiction to sit 
in appeal over an award of such industrial tribunal. 01 

Central Appellate Authority 

The Labour Appellate Tribunal of India is at the apex of 

01 Industrial Disputes (Appellate Tribunal) Act, 1950, Section 
7 (2) (a). 
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the compulsory adjudication system. The Industrial Disputes 
(Appellate Tribunal) Act, 1950 , has provided for this 
appellate authority to which appeals can be made from any 
award or decision of an industrial tribunal or industrial court 
in India .' 2 But the law makes it specific that no appeal 
should lie from : 

Any award or decision of an industrial tribunal made with 
the consent of parties or from any settlement arrived at be¬ 
tween the parties in the course of conciliation proceedings, 
whether before a conciliation officer or a conciliation board 
or any authority, or from any decision of an arbitrator 
appointed under any law with the consent of parties to 
settle any dispute. 63 

The Bombay Industrial Court is an industrial tribunal 
according to this law. 

With the above exceptions, the Appellate Tribunal has 
jurisdiction to hear appeals from any award or decision of 
an industrial tribunal in respect of : 

a. Wages ; 

b. Bonus or travelling allowance ; 

c. Any contribution paid or payable by the employer to any 
pension fund or provident fund ; 

d. Any sum paid or payable to, or on behalf of, the workman 
to defray special expenses entailed on him by the nature 
of his employment; 

e. Gratuity payable on discharge ; 

f. Classification by grades ; 

g. Retrenchment of workmen ; 

h. Any other matter which may be prescribed. 64 

Further, the Appellate Tribunal has jurisdiction to hear 
appeals from awards or decisions of an industrial tribunal if 
such appeals involve any substantial question of law . 65 

Appeals on questions of jurisdiction alone are entertained in 
03 t § h Courts of Judicature and the Supreme Court of India. 

- J" dustnal Dis P utes (Appellate Tribunal) Act, 1950, Section 

/ (2) (b). 

f “ Ibid., Section 7 (l)(b). 

Ibid., Section 7 (l)(a). 
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As for the powers, the Appellate Tribunal has the same 
powers as are vested in a civil court when hearing an appeal 
under the Code of Civil Procedure. Among the other powers 
vested in the Appellate Tribunal is the power to “ confirm, 

vary, or reverse the award or decision appealed from ” and 
“ to pass orders as it may deem fit.” 66 

The Appellate Tribunal has now been in existence for 
three years. It minimized the confusion in the adjudication 
field by enunciating norms and principles pertaining to ad¬ 
judication. Its decisions served as a valuable guide for the 
adjudicators throughout the country. 

Appraisal of Industrial Awards 

It is indeed difficult to evaluate the work of adjudicators 
in the industrial realm. However, an attempt is made here 
to present as briefly as possible the significance of arbitral 
awards, pertaining to Bombay, given during the three years, 
1947, 1948 and 1949. 

Questions of remuneration posed the biggest problem for 
the tribunals and arbitrators. However, the Bombay Indus¬ 
trial Court has given the lead to other tribunals in the country 
in the matter of determining basic wages and rates of dear¬ 
ness allowances. The award of the Industrial Court of 31 
May 1947 relating to cotton textile industry in Bombay fixed 
a basic minimum wage of Rs. 30 for 26 working days in 
that industry. In fixing this rate, the Industrial Court was 
guided by the counsel given by Prof. C. N. Vakil, in his capa¬ 
city as the assessor. This award received so much of recogni¬ 
tion that basic wages in other industries and places were fixed 
by tribunals largely in relation to it. For instance, the same 
rate of basic minimum wages was fixed for the workers 


flG Industrial Disputes (Apellate Tribunal) Act, 1950, Section 

9(7). 
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in the Imperial Chemical Industries (India) Ltd. and several 
other undertakings. 67 

In addition to the basic minima fixed for the unskilled 
labour, different occupational minima were also fixed by the 
decrees of the Industrial Court and Industrial Tribunals. 
One of the objectives of occupational wage fixation was to 
standardize the wage rates occupation-wise in each local 
labour market. In achieving this objective, the views of 
economic and technological experts were taken into con¬ 
sideration. To help arrive at a detailed plan of standardized 
occupational wage rates, a four-man standardization com¬ 
mittee was appointed for the cotton textile industry. Based 
on the findings of this committee, the Industrial Court fixed 
the minimum occupational wage rates in the cotton textile 
industry in Bombay State. Encouraged by the success of 
tie standardization committee for the cotton textile indus¬ 
try, Government appointed a similar three-man committee 
for the engineering industry. In other trades, the Indus¬ 
trial Tribunals made rule-of-thumb awards, though occa¬ 
sionally assessors were called upon to make recommendations 
n this connection, it will be of interest to quote an excerpt 
from the award of an Industrial Tribunal in the adjudica¬ 
tion of the dispute between the Theatre Employees Union 
and the Metro Theatre, Bombay : 

There are 15 ushers in the Company’s employ who are now 

of 1 d to Sa ar L r rs n8 ' n Th fr0 H RS ' 'l t0 RS - 54 after a service 

Rs 60-5-m t, 6 u ,0n haS asked for a scale of 

of Rs 40 - 2 80 On US 6 C ° mpany has Rested a scale 

duties. 1 would 8 award to' C ° nS ‘ deratl °" of the na ‘ure of their 
. would award to them a scale of Rs. 50—3—92 

Ms clear tlmthiwward strikes a golden mean by the rule 
Gazette, 1 19November" ^ ° f Bomhay Govern- 

SeZtXrrS.' Ex,raordinar y- Pttrt I. 27 


11 
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of thumb. There are many other arbitral awards given more 
or less in the same manner. These wage fixations have all 
the elements of arbitrariness. Yet, they restore “ industrial 
peace ” and govern the relations between employers and 
workers ! 

In the matter of overtime rates in the Ford Motor 
Company of India, the Industrial Tribunal ordered that the 
wage and salary rates for Sundays and holidays should be 
one and a half times the ordinary rates of pay. 01 ' It is in¬ 
conceivable how the Tribunal could make such an order 
when the factory law then in force required that : 

Where a worker in a non-seasonal factory works for more 
than nine hours in any day or for more than forty-eight 

hours in any week,-he shall be entitled in respect 

of the overtime worked to pay at the rate of twice his or¬ 
dinary rate of pay. 70 

Again, in the dispute between Andheri-Kurla Bus Service 
and their workmen, the Industrial Tribunal ordered one and 
a half times the ordinary rate of pay for work done overtime 

beyond die standard hours provided by law.' 1 

As the basic wage rates fixed by the arbitral awards usually 

referred to 1939 prices, there was justification in awarding 
dearness allowance to offset in part at least the rises in the 
cost of living. In the case of the cotton textile industry in 
Bombay, the Industrial Court linked wages to the cost of 
living index, so that the workers would get a dearne. 
allowance which would neutralize 90 per cent of the rises 
in cost of living relatively to i 9 39- 72 The dearness allowance 
computed in this fashion , at any point of time, on the base 

09 Bombay Government Gazette. Part I, Notifications, 19 
November 1947. 

70 Factories Act, 1934, Section 47(1). 

71 Bombav Government Gazette, Part I, Notifications, 16 


August 1948. 
72 A new 


Industrial Court award has altered this formula 


materially. 
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rate of Rs. 30 for 26 working days would be the quantum 
of allowance available to each worker, regardless of his own 
wage or salary. This method of dearness allowance compu¬ 
tation was also found in the award given in the dispute be¬ 
tween the Mazagaon Dock and their workmen. The same 
sliding scale was adopted in many other cases including 
those affecting the Ford Motor Company of India, Alcock 
Ashdown & Co., and three woollen mills in Bombay. This 
sliding scale system was adopted with modification in the 
Wage Board decision relating to silk mills in Bombay where 
the degree of neutralization was fixed at 67.5 per cent. 
Similarly in Zandu Pharmaceutical Works, the Industrial 
Tribunal awarded 75 per cent neutralization. 

In several other awards, there was no linking of wages to 
cost of living index. Instead, there was either a differential 
rate or a flat rate of dearness allowance which had no rela¬ 


tion to changes in the cost of living. In the case of a dispute 
between General Motors India and their workmen, the in¬ 
dustrial tribunal fixed differential rates of dearness allowance 
which vary with the basic pay scales. Similar differential 
rates were awarded to the workers in certain construction 
companies in Bombay. Flat rates of dearness allowance were 
awarded to the sweepers and scavengers employed by the 
Bombay Municipality, to the workmen of the Andheri-Marol- 
Rurla Bus Service, and to the employees of Mackenzies. 


The dominant principle governing dearness allowance rate 
fixation in Bombay has been the capacity of the industry to 
pay, while for basic wage fixation the principle has been the 
uo-social needs of the workers and the skill required for 
the performance of work. This is indeed a peculiar blending 

° t , e ° P f 0Sm S P rinc i P Ies of the living wage and the capacity 
ot “ic industry to pay. 
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One of the most important issues which threatens indus¬ 
trial harmony now and then is the issue of “ bonus.” The 
annual bonuses have been ex gratia payments made by em¬ 
ployers as an expression of goodwill in times of prosperity. 
Later, the question of bonus has been considered an adjudica- 
ble issue. The Bombay awards on bonus have not been so 
remarkable as those on basic wages and dearness allowance. 
The question of bonus ought not to be one that requires ad¬ 
judication every year. Some permanent arrangement ought 
to be made. The trend of awards points to the conclusion 
that the annual bonus should be considered as a share of 
profits. If it can be accepted as a mode of profit sharing, 
well and good, some permanent profit sharing schemes should 
be put to work. Certainly, such a scheme would be very 
much better than the present unpredictable manner of award¬ 
ing bonus. A classical instance of the demerits of the absence 
of any generally agreed comprehensible formula is found 
in the bonus cases in the cotton textile industry in Bombay. 
The bonus for the year 1948 was 4 months basic pay ; 
and the bonus for the year 1949 was 2 months’ basic pay, 
four mills being exempted from the award. Because of this 
difference, the textile workers struck work for over two 

months. 

The arbitral awards in several cases have fixed rates of 
contribution to the provident fund. These awards have been 
primarily responsible for the introduction of provident fund 
schemes and the extension of such schemes to lower paid 
employees in many cases. In addition, the awards also 
provide for retirement gratuity, often expressed as so many 
months’ pay for so many years of service. 

Another matter which usually comes up for arbitration is 
the question of leave. The factory law provides for nearly 
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15 days’ leave with pay per annum. In addition, the arbitral 

awards usually grant from 7 to 10 days of privilege leave 

and a sickness leave for about the same number of days. 

Actually, the awards grant some benefits over and above 

what the workers may already be getting. In other words, 

the employers have some system of “ leave ” which die arbi¬ 
trators modify. 

Sickness leave can be taken by the workers only in the 
event of sickness. In some cases, the award provides for full 
pay during sickness for a limited number of days. In others, 
the award provides for half pay during sickness. In the 
undertakings where full pay was granted during sickness, 
nearly all the employees made full use of the sick leave, 
while the actual incidence of sickness was considerably low. 
In another undertaking, where only half pay was granted 
during sickness, it was observed that there were hardly any 
mala fide cases of sick leave. This illustrates the need diat 
the arbiter should have a profound insight into the system 
of human relations in industry. 

The foregoing appraisal of arbitral awards reveals the 
significant fact that the compulsory adjudication system has 
achieved a twofold objective. It was instrumental in im¬ 
proving remuneration, working conditions, and the like, 
which are of the profoundest concern to the workers. It has 
also ensured relative peace in industry. The expression 

relative peace ” is used designedly because legal and illegal 
strikes and lockouts were in plenty during the period of com¬ 
pulsory adjudication, particularly in 1946 and 1947 and 
even in later years. During this period, however, the severity 
of strikes and lockouts would have probably exceeded all 
imaginable limits if there had been no restrictions on econ¬ 
omic sanctions. The restriction of the right to strike and 
lockout and to bargain collectively is an essential feature of 
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the compulsory adjudication system. This brings us nearer 
to the political issues involved. 

Political Implications 

There is no law in the country today which prohibits econ- 
omic sanctions in the industrial realm unqualifiedly. The 
laws relating to strikes and lockouts permit the use of these 
economic weapons, provided that certain conditions are sa¬ 
tisfied. 

First, “ cooling off periods ” are required by law for in¬ 
dustrial disputes in public utility services. The public utility 
services according to the Central industrial disputes law are 

the following : 

a. Any railway service ; 

b. Any section of an industrial establishment, on the working 
of which the safety of the establishment or the workmen 

employed therein depends ; 

c. Any postal, telegraph, or telephone service ; 

d. Any industry which supplies power, light, or water to the 

public ; 

e. Any system of public conservancy or sanitation. 73 

In addition to these services, Government is empowered to 
declare any or all of the following industries as public utility 
services for any periods not exceeding six months at any one 
time by notification in the official Gazette : 

a. Transport (other than railways) for the carriage of passen¬ 
gers or goods by land, water, or air ; 

b. Coal ; 

c. Cotton textiles ; 

d. Foodstuffs ; 

e. Iron and steel. 74 

The law gives a very wide interpretation to the expression 
“ public utility service ” and, therefore, covers a wide range 
of industries some of which are not considered by economists 

73 Industrial Disputes Act, 1947, Section 2(n). 

74 Ibid., The Schedule appended to the Act, read with Section 

2(n) (vi). 
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as public utilities. In all these industries and services enu¬ 
merated above, as provided by law, no strike or lockout is 
permitted without giving fourteen days’ clear notice to the 
employers or the workers as the case may be, 75 or after the 
expiry of six weeks from the date of giving such notice, 76 
or before the expiry of the date of strike or lockout specified 
in such notice.'' These restrictions, particularly the one that 
necessitates a notice of strike, are meant to prevent sporadic 
strikes for trifling reasons. The contention is that if cooling 
off periods are imposed by law, the chances are that on second 
thoughts the parties who give the notice will finally decide 
against their earlier impulsive decision to resort to economic 
sanctions provided that the issues involved are not of a 
serious character. Such legal restrictions are necessary in 
such services as communication, transport, electricity, water- 
supply and the like. But to include in the definition of public 
utilities such industries as coal mining, iron and steel, and 
cotton textiles, is certainly not justifiable. 

Now let us take into consideration the more serious aspects 

of the restrictive governmental policy. Section 23 of the 

Central Industrial Disputes Act, 1947, under the caption 

“ General Prohibition of Strikes and Lockouts,” reads thus : 

No workman who is employed in any industrial establish¬ 
ment shall go on strike in breach of contract and no em¬ 
ployer of any such workman shall declare a lockout 

a. During the pendency of conciliation proceedings before a 

Board and seven days after the conclusion of such proceed¬ 
ings ; 

b. During the pendency of proceedings before a Tribunal and 
two months after the conclusion of such proceedings ; or 

c. During any period in which a settlement or award is in 

operation in respect of any of the matters covered by the 
settlement or award. 


'Industrial Disputes Act, 1947, Section 

76 Ibid., Section 22(1) (a) and (2) (a) 

77 Ibid., Section 22(1) (c) and (2)(c) 


22(1) (b) and (2) (b). 
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This general prohibition of strikes and lockouts is a con¬ 
comitant, nay, an essential part of the compulsory adjudica¬ 
tion system. However, this prohibition is applicable only 
in the event of a breach of contract.” The fact of employ¬ 
ment implies a contract binding on the employer and the 
employee. In this broad sense, any strike or lockout can be 
interpreted to mean a breach of contract. 

Probing more deeply into the provisions of section 23 of 
the Central Act, one finds that Government can, if it wants, 
leave no room for any strike or lockout. To illustrate, 
let us take a hypothetical case of industrial dispute. 
Messrs. X.Y.Z. was a manufacturing company employing 
2500 workers. The A.B.C. Labour Union was the only 
union representing these workers. An industrial difference 
arose between the company and the union. The union offi¬ 
cials felt that their negotiations with the company had failed 
and, consequently, decided to stage a strike. The union gave 
fourteen days’ notice of strike. Just before the expiry of 
this period, Government referred the industrial dispute for 
conciliation. The conciliation officer took a month to 


terminate conciliation proceedings. As conciliation failed, 
the union officials wanted to call a strike, but they could not 
do so until the expiry of seven days from the conclusion of 
conciliation proceedings. Again, because of the invalidation 
of the notice of strike, owing to passage of time, they had 
to give another notice of strike. But before the workers got 
an opportunity to strike, the matter was referred to an indus¬ 
trial tribunal which took six months more to give its award. 
The period of operation of this award was twelve months. 
By now twenty months had already passed since the first 
notice of strike. Not being satisfied with the award 
the union officials wanted to stage the strike. Then the 
Minister of Labour issued a statement to the Press exhorting 
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the workers not to be led astray by disruptive elements in 
the trade union ranks and, subsequently, referred the matter 
again for conciliation and later for adjudication. This was 
a case where Government wanted that the workers should 
not be allowed to strike and succeeded in preventing the 
strike by use of State power. 

It is clear from this case that no strike can take place 
within the bounds of law, except by sufferance of Govern¬ 
ment. There are indeed several cases of strikes where Gov¬ 
ernment had not intervened, although it had power to in¬ 
tervene, but such cases usually involved fewer number of work¬ 


men. But when Government shows insistence in preventing a 
strike and when organized labour insists on conducting a 
strike, the only outcome can be an illegal strike. An illegal 
strike is fraught with serious consequences to the strikers 
and their leaders. The penalty for instigating an illegal 
strike is imprisonment for a term which may extend to six 
months, or fine which may extend to one thousand rupees, 
or both. 1 * The penalty for a worker partaking in an “ illegal 
strike is one month’s imprisonment, or a fine of fifty rupees, 
or both.”' ,J All this is evidence of the wide powers with 
which the Government has armed itself. 


The coercive power which Government derives from the 
Bombay Industrial Relations Act, 1946, is very much greater 
than under the Central Industrial Disputes Act, 1947. The 
difference between the State and Central Acts is purely one 
of degree and not of kind. The State law provides for more 
dilatory and long-drawn-out procedures for the settlement of 
industrial disputes and differences than the Central law. 
However, both the laws can cause interminable delay so that 
the disputing parties may be prevented from exercising econ¬ 
omic sanctions without a breach of law. 

^Industria 1 Disputes Act, 1947, Section 27. " 

Ibid., Section 26(1). 
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In addition to the powers conferred by the industrial 
disputes law, the preventive detention law arms Government 
with much wider powers. The Central Preventive Detention 
Act has been a convenient weapon in the hands of Govern¬ 
ment to throw behind bars as many labour leaders as it con¬ 
sidered necessary. All these laws have made the free life of 
strikers immensely difficult, even impossible. 

The restrictions were first introduced during the perilous 
days of 1942, in the middle of the Second World War. As 
an emergency measure, the Defence of India Rules were then 
used to exercise the coercive authority of the State. Rule 81A 
of the Defence of India Rules and Section 49A of the Bombay 
Industrial Disputes Act were essentially wartime emergency 
measures. After the Second World War and after the Indian 
National Congress came into power, there was no similar 
national emergency. Yet, the Central Industrial Disputes Act, 
the Bombay Industrial Relations Act, and the Central 
Preventive Detention Act—all post-war laws contain the 
essential ingredients of wartime control of the labour market. 
These laws are not emergency measures. They have all the 
permanence of any other law of the land. The coercive State 
authority has planted itself permanently in the labour field ! 

When the coercive State authority imposes proscription of 
economic sanctions in normal times, such proscription runs 
counter to fundamental rights in a free society. Laski says 
quite unambiguously : “A free society cannot use proscrip^ 
tion as a normal method without ceasing to be a free society. 
Since both in law and in practice Government is using pros¬ 
cription as the normal method of ensuring industrial peace, 

India cannot really be called a free society. 

In this discussion it is useful to take cognizance of the dis¬ 
tinction between jural and non-j ural disputes. Jural disputes 

««> See Harold J. Laski: Trade Unionism in the New Society, 

p. 168 . 
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are those industrial disputes concerning the interpretation of 
law or collective agreements. These jural disputes by their 
very nature deserve to be tackled in a way very different 
from other disputes. Jural disputes in India, it is true, have 
been very few when compared to the large number of non- 
jural disputes. Yet, the distinction is real ; and such distinc¬ 
tion is necessary for a balanced appraisal of the present com¬ 
pulsory adjudication system. 

Compulsory adjudication is not essentially an evil, even in 
normal peacetime economy. It is conceivably the best method 
of settling jural disputes satisfactorily. Points of interpreta¬ 
tion of law or agreements ought not to be settled by 
haggling or bargaining. A negotiated settlement in a dispute 
relating to the interpretation of an agreement can only be a 
fresh agreement that replaces the earlier agreement before the 
end of its normal span of life. If the parties respect the 
agreements they sign, differences over the interpretation of 
agreements should be settled by the decision of an impartial 
tribunal, and not by a trial of strength. A real scope for 
trial of strength and collective bargaining is found in cases 
that are not jural. Non-jural disputes are those which are 
not concerned with the interpretation of collective agreements 
or points of law. They are, in other words, those disputes 
relating to new rights which either party may try to establish. 
Hence they offer sufficient room for negotiation and bargain¬ 
ing. However, it will be found necessary to retain the system 
of compulsory adjudication in the case of disputes in certain 
public utility services because stoppage of work in these 
services will entail immediate and acute difficulties for large 
sections of the general public. With the exception of such 
public utilities as electricity, water-supply and transport, 
non-jural disputes should generally be settled by collective 
bargaining which is preferable to compulsory adjudication 
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because it is more democratic. The compulsory adjudication 
system, as developed in this country, is virtually totalitarian 
and fundamentally inconsistent with international labour 
standards. 

Our country did not ratify the two important international 
labour Conventions concerning industrial relations which were 
adopted by the International Labour Conference at its thirty- 
first and thirty-second sessions. These Conventions were the 
Freedom of Association and Protection of the Right to 
Organise Convention, 1948 (Convention No. 87), and the 
Right to Organise and Collective Bargaining Convention, 
1949 (Convention No. 98). The countries which ratified 
both these Conventions were Austria, Cuba, Finland, France, 
Guatemala, Iceland, Pakistan, Sweden, and the United 
Kingdom. Belgium, Mexico, the Netherlands, and Norway 
ratified the Freedom of Association and Protection of the 
Right to Organise Convention, 1948. Brazil and Turkey 
ratified the Right to Organise and Collective Bargaining 

Convention, 1949. 

The ratification of an international labour Convention is 
like the ratification of international treaties. Although there 
are several cases of countries which have taken no steps to 
apply a ratified Convention even after twenty years from the 
date of ratification, 81 the Constitution of the International 
Labour Organisation provides that when a country ratifies a 
Convention, that country is bound by obligations to embody 
in its national law the provisions of the Convention. If India 
ratifies the two Conventions relating to industrial relations, 
the laws proscribing economic sanctions will have to be 
revoked and the compulsory adjudication system will have 

to be laid to rest. 

The most powerful body of organized labour, the Indian 

R1 See Industry and Labour, Vol. 10 , Nos. 1 - 2 , 1 and 15 July 
1953 , p. 56 . 
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National Trade Union Congress, is wedded to the compul¬ 
sory adjudication system and is opposed to the exercise of 
economic sanctions. This policy is delineated by Gulzarilal 
Nanda in the following words : “ An institution which 
preferred adjudication and arbitration to strikes and go-slow 
tactics, as the best means of solving labour problems, was 
the need of the hour.” “ 

It is patent that collective bargaining is not possible with¬ 
out the exercise of economic sanctions. A system which 

* 

proscribes economic sanctions and imposes compulsory adju¬ 
dication is in fact the antithesis of collective bargaining. If 
the I.N.T.U.C. supports a scheme which is a negation of 
collective bargaining and free industrial relations, it can only 
mean that the I.N.T.U.C. is opposed to industrial democracy 
and is favouring an ultra-authoritarian form of society. 

The I.N.T.U.C. argues that labour is too weak to make 
use of collective bargaining and to exercise economic sanc¬ 
tions. This is too obtuse an argument to be correct. The 
cotton textile industry, for instance, has a very high degree 
of unionization. To state that the textile workers lack bar¬ 
gaining power is not true. Furthermore, the machinery of 
compulsory adjudication is largely applied to the industries 
where labour unionism is strong. The industries where labour 
organization has made no headway are given little considera¬ 
tion. The compulsory adjudication system and the restrictive 
law behind it are intended to put an end to labour problems 
in the most authoritarian fashion. Obviously, such a system 
bears ample testimony to the ability of organized labour, 

gi'en the necessary freedom, to exercise economic sanctions 
effectively. 


; Ccrtain s P ct -‘ches made by the new Central Labour Minister, 
y. V. Gin, throw some light on possible changes in labour 

r . (m See Introdu ction to The Indian National Trade Union 
Congress, A Review, May 1949, p. 6. 
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relations law. It was indeed heartening to find that the new 
Minister wanted to alter the law and practice of labour rela¬ 
tions so as to encourage collective bargaining and discourage 
compulsory adjudication, although the First Five Year Plan 
had endorsed the compulsory adjudication system. Indeed a 
system which proscribed economic sanctions in the industrial 
realm, a system which stifled the right to organize and 
bargain collectively, a system which was inconsistent with in¬ 
ternational labour standards, a system which was opposed to 
the canons of free society, should necessarily undergo drastic 

changes. 



Industrial Harmony 


JJOW to build up and maintain harmony between the 
two principal factors of production, namely, capital and 
labour, is a crucial problem before us today. We have been 
striving to find a way out from the clash of interests charac¬ 
terizing present-day industrial relations. The emphasis in 
this concluding chapter on harmony in industrial relation¬ 
ships is significant, for we want an industrial society which 
could ensure spontaneous co-operation between management 
and men. It is well worth reminding ourselves here that 
the absence of strikes or other economic sanctions is not an 
adequate index of industrial harmony. It must also be re¬ 
membered that industrial harmony cannot be achieved by 
sheer exercise of the coercive State authority. Industrial 
harmony cannot be enforced from outside ; it must rise 
voluntarily and spontaneously from within. Some real and 
tangible common interest, common to both capital and labour, 

is very necessary for the development of spontaneous co¬ 
operation. 

Measurement of Industrial Disharmony 

Industrial harmony is a positive concept. Its prime determi¬ 
nant is the morale of the workers in respect of teamwork in 
productive activity. However, it is difficult to measure the 
degree of harmony or disharmony in industrial relations. 
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Economic sanctions and labour turnover are, however, the 
two most important indexes of industrial disharmony. 


TABLE 12*1 —LABOUR TURNOVER IN RELATION TO ECONOMIC 

SANCTIONS, 53 MANUFACTURING UNDERTAKINGS, 

BOMBAY, 1946 TO 1948 



Annual Labour Separation 
Rate per Hundred Employees 


Industry Group In Establishments In Establishments 

Affected by not Affected by 
Economic Economic 

Sanctions Sanctions 



Public undertakings ... 

Textile . 

Engineering . 

Other manufacturing 


3*8 

5-4 

65-2 

77-5 

55 • 4 

72-7 

32-4 

46*5 



Weighted average ... 


41-2 


59-7 



Source: Sample survey by the author. 

The above table reveals significantly that the establish¬ 
ments which were not affected by economic sanctions record 
higher labour turnover rates than those affected by economic 
sanctions. This observation is true for all industries to¬ 
gether and for each group separately. 

It may also be observed that economic sanction severity 

rates are likely to be less when there is a high degree of 
labour turnover. The reason for this is twofold. First, labour 
feels a lesser need for economic sanctions when voluntary 
inter-firm mobility is possible. If the workers cannot move 
freely from one job to another and obtain better alternative 
employment, then alone will they feel impelled to stay on 
where they are and exercise economic sanctions and bargain 
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collectively. Secondly, successful group action becomes 
difficult when there is a greater labour turnover. Esprit de 
corps and loyalty to the group are less likely to develop in 
a kaleidoscopic workforce. Therefore, labour organization 
becomes difficult and economic sanctions cannot successfully 
be applied. 

This, however, does not mean that a situation of fewer 
strikes and greater labour turnover is in any way a satisfac¬ 
tory one. For high labour turnover is harmful to the pros¬ 
perity of an undertaking as much as economic sanctions are 
The reason for this is threefold. First, the very fact that 
group action and esprit de corps are absent in a work team 
owing to its kaleidoscopic character makes it difficult for 
such a team to work in spontaneous co-operation so as to 
achieve an ever-improving production record. Secondly, 
there is a more direct financial waste on account of the 
constant flux and change in the workforce which requires 
training up of new workers to fill in positions rendered 
vacant. Thirdly, labour turnover itself is an index of indus¬ 
trial unrest. As shown in the chapter on personnel mobility, 
85 per cent of the labour turnover the occasioned by quits. 
Workers resign and leave an undertaking because of dis¬ 
satisfaction. The constant flux and change characterizing the 

workforce positively indicates poor worker-management rela- 
tions. 

Like economic sanctions and labour turnover, absenteeism 
too is an index of industrial disharmony. One of the prin¬ 
cipal causes of absenteeism is employee dissatisfaction. As 
much as regular attendance and alertness on the job are 

indexes of harmonious relations, absenteeism and tardiness 

arc indicative of industrial disharmony. Furthermore, team 

spirit and spontaneous co-operation are jeopardized in the 

ace of absenteeism because the changing substitute workers 
12 
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are not capable of adapting quickly to their new work 
environment. 

TABLE 12*2—ABSENTEEISM, SEPARATIONS, AND ECONOMIC 
SANCTIONS, 53 MANUFACTURING UNDERTAKINGS, 

BOMBAY, 1946 TO 1948 


Annual Rate per Hundred Employees 


Industry Group 

Absenteeism 

Severity 

(man-days) 

Separation 

Frequency 

(number) 

Economic 

Sanction 

Severity 

(man-days) 

Public undertakings ... 

3,278 

5.3 

3 

Textiles 

1,807 

72-2 

310 

Engineering ... 

2,050 

67-9 

249 

Other manufacturing 

1,713 

37-8 

160 

Weighted average ... 

1,899 

51-3 

204 


Source : Sample survey by the author. 

The facts presented in Table 12.2 permit us to compare 
absenteeism rates with the other two major indexes of indus¬ 
trial disharmony, viz., labour turnover and economic sanc¬ 
tions. On glancing through the table, what stares glaringly 
in the face is the enormous proportions of absenteeism rela¬ 
tively to labour separations and economic sanctions. Although 
absenteeism does not necessarily involve production hold¬ 
ups, absenteeism rates are more than nine times the econ¬ 
omic sanction severity rates. This shows that absenteeism 
is quite as important a problem in industrial relations as 

economic sanctions are. 

The other indexes of industrial disharmony are poor pro¬ 
ductive efficiency, and high frequencies of accidents, breaches 
of discipline, industrial crimes, and complaints and 
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grievances. 83 The available quantitative and qualitative in¬ 
formation on these indexes is not comparable to that in 
respect of absenteeism, labour turnover, and economic sanc¬ 
tions. 

An accurate measurement of industrial disharmony is, 
therefore, difficult. Yet, examining the figures in Table 12.2, 
one can arrive at the following inferences. The textile and 
engineering industries have more of industrial unrest than 
all the other industries ; actually the textile industry has 
more of it than the engineering industry. This is largely 
the result of worker-concentration which is discussed in the 
chapter on economic sanctions. A greater degree of worker- 
concentration is obtained in the textile industry than in the 
engineering industry. The engineering industry, in turn has 
a higher worker-concentration than the other manufacturing 
industries. The depersonalization of worker-management re¬ 
lationship which is a direct result of worker-concentration is, 
therefore, at the root of industrial discontent. 

Table 12.2 also shows that in public undertakings, there 
is very little of labour turnover and hardly any economic 
sanction. The higher wage levels in these undertakings 
partly account for this apparently stable industrial relations. 
This may, perhaps, lead us to believe that industrial dis¬ 
content is the least in the public enterprises. Any such asser¬ 
tion is partly offset when we find that absenteeism rates are 
the highest in public undertakings. This is largely because 
of the lenient attitude of the managers of public enterprises. 

The foregoing analysis, howsoever imperfect, illustrates the 
possibility of assessing relatively, if not absolutely, the degree 
of disharmony in industrial relations as between different in¬ 
dustries. Likewise, comparative analyses can be made in 
regard to industrial disharmony in different undertakings 
differ ent places, and di fferent periods of time. 

These are discussed in the chapter on inter-personal relations. 
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Can the State Enforce Industrial Harmony ? 

Industrial harmony is something much more than industrial 
peace. While peace is the absence of conflicit, harmony is 
the presence of voluntary and spontaneous co-operation. What 
is required in the industrial society is harmony which is 
a positive characteristic. Prevention of industrial strife 
through authoritarian methods is of very doubtful value. 

“ Harmony,” says Hubert Somervell, “ can find less and 
less expression while authoritarianism reigns, even when 
tempered with benevolence.” 84 An undemocratic State, be 
it not wholly totalitarian, is likely to use the coercive State 
authority to maintain “ order ” in the economic realm. This 
coercive State authority is used to proscribe economic sanc¬ 
tions in India. The prohibition or proscription of strikes, as 
a means of achieving industrial harmony, is worse than 
futile in normal times. For the strike is only one of the mani¬ 
festations of industrial disharmony. 

By just asking the workers not to strike or by forcing them 
not to strike, no one can cure the disharmony in the relation¬ 
ship between labour and management. The coercive author¬ 
ity of the State can ruthlessly put down strikes and other 
overt agitations. In doing so, the State directs its power and 
energies to destroying something which is only a symptom of 
industrial disharmony. The fundamental disease which is 
disharmony itself can and does have more than one symptom,, 
more than one manifestation. Therefore, when workers are 
merely prevented from expressing their dissatisfaction 

through concerted cessation of work, they do not automat¬ 
ically become happy. On the contrary, by choking this means 
of self-expression the workers are only left more bitter at 
heart. Thus if one outlet is blocked, the dissatisfaction will 
manifest itself in other forms. Strikes, labour turnover,. 

R1 Hubert Somervell: Industrial Peace in Our Time, p. 52. 
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absenteeism, etc., are in fact strategic variables having be- 
tween them an inverse functional correlation. When strikes 
are no longer possible, other manifestations of disharmony 
become more acute. Therefore, the belief that authoritarian 
proscription of strikes is conducive to industrial harmony 
is fallacious, save in times of real emergency. 

If the slogans like “ emergency,” “ crisis,” “ drive,” are 
used by the members of Government as a normal method 
of enlisting the co-operation of workers, sooner or later, lack 
of response will be inevitable. “ It is relatively easy,” says 
Elton Mayo, “ to persuade a people to co-operate in the face 
of a serious emergency ; but the emergency must be an 
obvious reality, as in England during the war, and not a 
political contrivance.” 85 The “ heroic ” method which syn¬ 
copates the freedom of industrial relations, in the face of 
lack of effective response, is destined to founder ultimately. 
In such a situation all the pent up industrial dissatisfaction 
will manifest itself in dangerous forms shaking the authori¬ 
tarian State to its foundations. Therefore, a policy of block¬ 
ing the normal outlets of employee discontent is ill advised. 

The highly authoritarian pattern of State intervention is a 
travesty of industrial democracy. Industrial democracy is the 
autonomous government of industrial relations by both labour 
and capital on a basis of equality. In a system of industrial 
relations which is governed by the compulsory adjudication 
of conflicts of interests and by the proscription of economic 
sanctions there ,s no scope for collective bargaining or in- 
ustnal democracy. The present system is not only a nega- 

>on of industrial democracy but also a force that will prevent 
the development of industrial democracy. 

The State cannot impose industrial harmony ; it can at 
.es ^create conditions ne cessary for and favourable to indus- 
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trial harmony. It can do a good deed by maintaining the 
balance of power between capital and labour. It can lay 
down certain “ rules of the game ” which both capital and 
labour should obey. Since, as Green says, “ Will, not force, 
is the basis of the State,” 80 the State should follow the 
civilian method and not the military or heroic method. 

In discussing the role of the State in industrial relations, 
we should examine the possible effect of nationalization of 
industries. If the workers are politically conscious and are 
aware of their social responsibility, they are likely to 
co-operate easily with the management in a nationalized in¬ 
dustry. But nationalization will ordinarily mean also the 
centralized control and operation of the production process 
which entail the honeycombing of workers and the conse¬ 
quent danger of depersonalized worker-management rela¬ 
tions. In other words, the character of worker-management 
relations in the giant State enterprises cannot be far different 
from that in the huge business corporations. Therefore, 
nationalization cannot be offered as a panacea for industrial 

disharmony. 

In fact, small scale production is advantageous from the 
point of view of industrial harmony. But the dissolution o 
large scale industries is not feasible or desirable. We cannot 
shut ourselves in and revert to mediaeval methods of pro¬ 
duction. Moreover, the possible economies accruing rom 
large scale production are not worth sacrificing for industrial 
harmony, more so, when industrial harmony can be ach.e.ed 
without this saerifice. We must devise the ways and means 
of achieving industrial harmony adaptable to the technolo- 

ical progress we have achieved. 

Industrial disharmony is the aftermath of the industrial re¬ 
volution. The vast te chnological progress in industrial pro- 

»° T. H. Green : The Principles of Political Obligation, p. 121 . 


<y 
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duction was followed by the development of bitter employer- 
employee relations. The human factor received negligible 
attention at the hands of the captains of industry who con¬ 
sidered industrial conflict as an inevitable concomitant of tech¬ 
nological change. Now, therefore, top managements should 
give greater care and attention to their personnel problems. 
The belief in the inevitability of industrial conflicts should 
give place to the hope of resolving them. 

Achievement of Industrial Harmony 

To resolve industrial conflicts and achieve industrial harmony, 
managements will have to play an increasingly dominant role 
while adapting themselves to the changing social order. The 
irony of the situation is that most managements think they 
are doing the best they can to have cordial relations with 
workers. A general complaint is against the presence of union 
agitators, some of whom are political adventurists. The 
managers throw up their hands in despair when organized 
labour cannot be appeased by any number of concessions. 


Yet, the policy of appeasement appears to be the universal 
policy adopted by managements. They succeed in appeasing 
workers by certain concessions for the time being. But even¬ 
tually the workers forget the concessions they gained and ask 
for more concessions. The union officials too find it suitable 
to their stategy to demand “ more and ever more wages.” 
Thus a policy of appeasement poses an eternal problem. This 
peculiar character of collective bargaining nullifies the advan¬ 
tages of appeasement. A policy of appeasement, if unaccom- 
panic by a plan for building up labour-management relations 
on a surer basis, will fail to maintian industrial peace over a 
ong period. However, in a compulsory adjudication system 
it is possible to forbid the exercise of economic sanctions ; but 
the State cannot banish industrial disharmony by police, legal 
judicial, or quasi-judicial action. 
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.A concomitant of the policy of appeasement is the policy 
of organizing. welfare services for the workers. The forces 
that motivate welfare services may be different in different 
undertakings. If the motivation of welfare activities in any 
undertaking is the winning of the spontaneous co-operation 
of the workers, that undertaking is on the right path. Other 
motivations such as controlling workers with an iron hand 
and stopping increments in remuneration are hindrances to 
industrial harmony. As concluded in the chapter on labour 
welfare services, employer-sponsored welfare programmes 
should be directed to enable or induce the workers to put in 
work under less pressure and to enlist spontaneity of co¬ 
operation. 

Spontaneous co-operation of the employees of an undertak¬ 
ing is the proof of a successful personnel policy. Such sponta¬ 
neity mirrors harmonious industrial relations. Not only 
should the relationship between rank-and-file workers and 
first-line supervisors be harmonious, but the esprit de corps 
should pervade the entire organizational structure. In achiev¬ 
ing this ideal of employment relationships, welfare pro¬ 
grammes play only a minor role. 

It is the “ making and re-making ” of work teams that is 
most important in employment relations. This is hardly 
realized by most of the decision-making and policy-making 
authorities. Many captains of industry have shown an utter 
lack of perspective and imagination in designing their 
personnel policies. Usually, top managements relegate the 
responsibility of industrial relations to labour officers who do 
not wield sufficient powers. Top managements themselves 
do not devote adequate attention to industrial relation prob¬ 
lems. The supreme importance of making efficient work 
teams ought not to be lost sight of by top managements who 
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should act readily on analysing the manifestations of indus¬ 
trial disharmony. 

Useful welfare programmes, attractive working conditions, 
appropriate hours of w-ork, and satisfactory remuneration will 
all be helpful in the building up of sound worker-manage¬ 
ment relations. Further, a well organized and efficiently run 
labour union, if it is properly handled, will prove a stabilizing 
force in industrial relations. Management-labour joint con¬ 
sultation and the sharing of information with the employees 
will be necessary, without which mutual understanding 
cannot be accomplished. If the management desires to meet 
the demands made by the workers but finds itself circum¬ 
scribed by the limitations of finance or other difficulties, the 
only way to make the workers convinced of these limitations 
is by sharing the information with them. If the management 
can win the confidence of workers and those who represent 
them and if such confidence is not abused, the groundwork is 
prepared for harmonious industrial relations. Then the con¬ 
flict of interests will gradually give place to a community of 

interests which alone is a sound basis on which industrial 
harmony could be built. 
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NOTE ON THE RANDOM SAMPLE 

TABLE A * 1—THE UNIVERSE AND THE SAMPLE OF FACTORIES 

IN BOMBAY AND VICINITY, 1947 


Economic Sanc¬ 
tion Severity 
Rate per 
Employee 
(days) 


Public 

Under¬ 

takings 

o 


Text 

iles 


Industry Group 


Engine¬ 

ering 


Other 

Manufaotur 


mg 


Total 


Universe: Number of Factories 


Below G 
G and below 12 
12 and below 2.5 
25 and above 

Total ... 


O / 


36 

32 


1 GO 


2.5,5 


2G 


31 4 


394 

33 


4.58 


73 G 


99 


6.5 


28 


972 


Sample : Number of Factories 


0 

Below G 
G and below 12 
12 and below 25 
25 and above 


39 


Total ... 


2G 


53 


SDectomtT RnnS >mpUte 1 d f rom lhe ’"‘Pnblisl.ed records at the Factory In- 
• pectorate, Bombay, and the Directorate of Labour Information, Bombay. 

The sample survey, which is frequently referred to in this 
thesis, has been made on approved statistical lines. Table A.i 
below summarizes the method used in the selection of the 
sample. The lower part of Table A.i gives the distribution of 
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the sample which was selected for the first-hand investigation. 
The upper part of the table formed the universe from which 
the sample was selected. The bi-way distribution occording 
to the industry group and the severity rate of economic sanc¬ 
tions was designed to help the stratification of the sample. 
Such stratification was found imperative owing to the highly 
heterogenous character of the universe. 

To determine the size of the sample, an arbitrary ratio of 
one to every twenty factories (i.e. 5%) was fixed. Thus the 
stage was set for the selection of the stratified random sample. 
A random selection was made from each of the cells in the 
upper part of the above table with the help of Fisher’s 
Random Numbers. 1 The representative character of the 
sample can be seen in Table A.2 by comparison with the 
universe. (The sample for the textile industry is slightly 
defective as it was impossible to obtain information from 
certain mills because of the obstructions created by that 
powerful collectivity of employers, the Bombay Millowners’ 
Association). 

TABLE A *2—COMPARISON OF THE SAMPLE WITH THE UNIVERSE 



Industry Group 


Universe Sample 

(per cent) (per cent) 



Public undertakings ... 

Textiles 

Engineering 

Other manufacturing ... 


4 

4 

1G 

13 

32 

34 

48 

49 



Source: Computed from Table A.l above. 

The standard t test was applied to the sample to find 


1 R. A. Fisher and F. Yates: Statistical Tables for Biological, 
Agricultural and Medical Research, p. 90 et sqq. 
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out its validity. The values of t as computed for two 
major characteristics is given in Table A. 3 . 

TABLE A-3—THE BALANCING OF THE SAMPLE 


Characteristic 


Mean of Mean of 
the the 

Universe Sample 


Number of Workers 

Remuneration 

(thousands of rupees) 


376 


294 


323 


254 


t of the 

Value 

Sample 

of t 

570 

1 • 05 

163 

1-09 


Xote : <7 — 


N 


ix 2 _ 

«-l n(ti-T) ’ 


_ (s *) 2 . t = M/- 


m 


G 

Vn 


0 is the^tandard 'Tvhftion of VlTeTample andT*" H t,1C *T pl °' 
units in the sample. ‘ m P ,e » and 11 ls the number of 

ate, Bombay. C ° mputcd frorn ‘"’Published records at the Factory Inspector- 

<he T 'X\r« < t agr """"' am0n * <** when 



QUESTIONNAIRE 


A. INTRODUCTORY 

1. Name of Establishment. 

2 . Name of Proprietor or Managing Agent. 

3 . Nature of business or work carried on. 

B. HISTORY 

1 . When started P Sponsors in the beginning. 

2 . Outline the growth in terms of workforce, 

machinery, capital etc. 

3 . Type of present ownership. 

C. ORGANIZATION 

1 . Give an organization chart. Sections handling 
labour matters. Size of staff in each section. 
Extent of authority and responsibility. 

2 . Systems of files, records, and forms. 

D. COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 

1 . Is your undertaking a member of any employers 
associations ? If yes, name them. Powers and 
responsibilities vested in the associations. 

2 . Names of labour unions working among your 

workers. . . 

3 . Policy as to contacts and co-operation with 

unions. 

4 . Individual and collective grievances. How met ? 

5 . Any collective agreement or standing orders ? 
Any scheme of employee representation ? Any 
works councils ? 

6 . Methods followed in settling disputes internally. 
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E. EMPLOYMENT 

1. Distribution of workforce according to skill and 
status. 

2. Contractual relationship with workers in varying 
status, i.e., permanent, temporary, casual etc. 
Rights and privileges of each category. 

3. Any systematic job analysis and job specifica¬ 
tion ? 

4. Methods of selection. Procedure of recruitment. 

5. What factors/characteristics do you take into 
consideration at the time of selection ? Do you 
give any tests ? 

6. Sources of supply of labour. 

7. Any organized training at the time of or soon 
after recruitment ? Any follow-up system ? 

8. Are the time-rated workers rated hourly, daily 
or monthly ? 

9. Number and earnings of piece- and time-rated 
workers by skill. 

F. PROMOTIONS AND SEPARATIONS 

1. Bases of promotions. Any open promotion 
policy ? Any graded or time-scale promotion ? 

2. Bases of transfers. 

3. Procedure of discharge. Causes of discharges. 
Any dismissal wages ? 

4- Any compensation for laid off workers ? Effect 

on service record if worker is laid off temporarily. 
Causes of lay-offs. 

5 - Causes of voluntary separations, absenteeism, and 
tardiness. 
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G. WAGES 

1. What is the wage period ? Are wages paid 
directly or through jobbers or contractors ? 

2. Are wage rates and grades fixed ? Attach a 
schedule of basic wage rates and grades. 

3. What considerations did you take into account 
in setting a general wage level for different occu¬ 
pations and in determining individual varia¬ 
tions ? 

4. Are allowances and bonuses fixed ? Rules for 
the same. Any profit sharing or co-partnership 
schemes ? 

H. WORKING CONDITIONS 

1. Period of change-over of shifts. 

2. Rules of leave and holidays. 

3. Is your factory air-conditioned, part or whole ? 

Is the workplace fitted with fans ? 

4. Any information regarding area, illumination, 
ventilation, temperature, humidity, noise, and 
vibration ? 

5. Is the canteen run by contractor or by manage¬ 
ment? Types of food served and the rates. 

6. Reduction in hazards to life and co-operation of 
employees in accident prevention. 

I. MISCELLANEOUS 

1. Details about indiscipline and violent behaviour. 

2. Quantity of output per annum. 

3. Causes of involuntary stoppage of work. 

4. What do you consider the main justification of 
your labour and/or welfare department ? 
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J. STATISTICAL SUPPLEMENT 


1. WAGES 


• 

Item 

1046 

1947 

1948 

Average number of workers 
(excluding contract workers) ... 

Their total wages bill . 

Number of contract workers 

Contract labour cost . 



• 


2. LABOUR TURNOVER 


Item 

1946 

(number) 

1947 

(number) 

1948 

(number) 

Retired or died 

• * • • • • ... 

Left voluntarily 

Laid off or retrenched 

• • • • • • 

Dismissed or discharged 
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3. RECRUITMENT AND PROMOTION 


Item 

1946 

1947 

1948 

No. of applicants . 




Total number of vacancies filled ... 




Badli or casual recruits . 

i 


Promotions ... ... »•• ••• 




Transfers ... ... ... ••• 





4. TIME WORKED 


Item 


No. of days worked in the year 


No. of shifts per day 
No. of hours per shift 


• • • 


• • • 


Man-hours worked overtime 


Total man-days worked 


• • • 


1946 


1947 


1948 


• • • 


• • 


• • • 
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5. CAPITAL, PROFITS, PRODUCTION 


Item 

1946 

(rupees) 

1947 

(rupees) 

1948 

(rupees) 

Capital employed . 

Profits (excluding specific reserves) 

Gross value of output . 





6. TIME LOSS 


Cause 


1946 

(man-days) 


1947 

(man-days) 


1948 

(man-days) 


Involuntary stoppages 

Accidents ... 

• • • • 

Sickness 


Voluntary absences 
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7. LENGTH OF SERVICE 


Length of Service 
at the End of Year 


Number of Active Employees 


1946 


Under 1 month 


1 month and under 3 months 



3 months and under 1 year 
1 year and under 5 years . 





WELFARE SERVICES DURING 1946, 1947 AND 1948 
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X 


Remarks 


Annual 
Work ng 
Expen¬ 
diture 

(Rs.) 


Annual 

Capital 

Expen¬ 

diture 

(Rs.) 


Annual 

Operat¬ 

ing 

Income 

(Rs.) 


Rate of 
Pay¬ 
ment by 
Benefi¬ 
ciaries 


Daily 
Average 
Number 
of Bene¬ 
ficiaries 


1 

Total 

Accom¬ 

moda¬ 

tion 


• 

Area 
(sq. ft.) 


» 

Number 

of 

Centres 

or 

Units 


Number 

of 

Years 

in 

Opera¬ 

tion 
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